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“STAND NOT UPON THE ORDER OF YOUR GOING” 


BUT GO ror 
YOUR 
WHITSUN HOLIDAY 


BY 


GREAT: CENTRAL RAILWAY 


RAPID’ TRAVEL  IN* LUXURY. 


A.B. C. PROGRAMME OF COMPLETE EXCURSION FACILITIES FROM 
LONDON (MARYLEBONE), WOOLWICH, GREENWICH, AND METRO- 
POLITAN STATIONS TO THE MIDLANDS, NORTH OF ENGLAND, 
NORTH-EAST AND NORTH-WEST COASTS, AND SCOTLAND, CAN 
BE OBTAINED FREE, AT MARYLEBONE STATION AND COMPANY'S 
TOWN OFFICES OR AGENCIES. 

SAM FAY, General Manager. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


QUICKEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE ROUTE 
BETWEEN LONDON (EUSTON) 
AND 
BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, THE NORTH, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, NORTH WALES, SHREWSBURY, BLACKPOOL, 
MORECAMBE, ENGLISH LAKES. 


WEST COAST ROYAL MA‘L 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE AND EXPRESS ROUTES 
BETWEEN 


BETWEEN 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


Via Holyhead and Dublin (North 
Wall). 

Via Holyhead and Kingstown, 

Via Holyhead and Greenore. 

Via Fleetwood and Belfast. 

Via Liverpool and Belfast. 


Via Carlisle, Stranraer, and 
Larne. 


Edinb rgh in 8 hours. 


London 


(Euston) | 
and 
Inverness in 133 hours. 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Dining, and Sleeping Cars. 


The TICKET OFFICES at EUSTON, BROAD STREET, KENSINGTON 
VICTORIA (Pimlico), and WILLESDEN JUNCTION, will be OPEN throughout 
the Day, from MONDAY, JUNE sth, to MONDAY, JUNE 1zth, inclusive, so that 
Passengers wishing to obtain Tickets can do so at any time of the day prior to the 
starting of the Trains, and so avoid the crush at the Stations. 

TICKETS, dated to suit the convenience of Passengers, can 
also be obtained at any time (Sundays and Bank Holidays 
excepted) at the Town Receiving Offices of the Company. 


FREDERICK HARRISON, 
General Manager. 


Glasgow in 8 hours. 


Aberceen in 113 hours. 


Euston Station, Lonpon, 
May, 1995. 


TOUR IRELAND: 


VISIF.. .TAIS” PICTURESQUE. COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated 
free on application. By Post, 3d. 

Every assistance afforded enquirers. 
routes, and Hotel Coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 


Railway Tickets by al 


comfort of passengers 


Address :—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
P 2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 
——— 
BOOKS: RECEIVE DS *BY.¢SsIcHiE WAV IE Re? 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Tue History oF Henry Esmonp, Esg.: Written by Himself. Edited by William 
Makepeace Thackeray. 6d. net. (Nelson.) 

My: Lapy LauGuTer: a Romance of Boston Town in the Days of the Great Siege. 
By Dwight Tilton, 6s. (Dean & Son.) 

Witu THE Russtans In MAncuHuRIA. By Maurice Baring. 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

A History or Surrey. By Henry Elliot Malden. 3s. 6d. net. — (Elliot Stock.) 


Tue Love-sonc or Tristram AND Iseutt. By Cyril Emra. 3s. 6d. (Elliot Stock.) 


aes RATE OF POSTAGE FOR. THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows; Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING ac 8.30, a new light play by James BeRNAKD Lacan, 
entitled : 
HAWTHORNE, U.S.A. 
MATINEE SaturpDay Next, June 3, and every following Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30, 
Box Office open 10 to to. Telephones: 3193 & 3194 Gerrard. 


OMEDY THEATRE. . THE DICTATOR.” 
By Richard Harding Davis. 
William Collier and American Company, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30. 
MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY at 3 (May 31 excepted). 
SPECIAL MATINEE, THURSDAY, JUNE 1, at 3. 


ALDORF THEATRE. ALDWYCH, STRAND. 
Proprietors—THE WALDORF THEATRE SyNDICATE, LTD, 
Sole Lessees and Managers—THE Messrs. SHUBERT. 
Mr. HENRY RUSSELL'S SEASON OF GRAND OPERA 
at moderate prices, alternating with performances by ELEONORA DUSE. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


alr H Ee (e O [s | S E U M. CHARING CROSS. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m, 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes 
should accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., 
and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, 10s, 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard), Grand Tier, 1s.; Balcony,6d. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price ta all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Telegrams: ‘t Coliseum, London.” 


HE LYCEUM. STRAND. 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON, 
TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and 9. 
MATINEE, SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
POPULAR PRICES. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THomMAS BARRASFORD,. 


AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 


Open 12 noon to 11 p.m, Admission, Is. 
Season Tickets, cs. 6d. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS, and of All Naval Events from the 
15th to 20th Century. 
Workirg Exhibits. Model of ‘ Victory."” 

NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser, 

Real Batteries of 477 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 

The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 

Go on board and visit the Mediterranean ports. 

Trafalgar 1805—Professor Fleischer's Great Work, Death of Nelsen. West's ‘‘ Our 
Navy.'’ Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto. Indian Canoes. Great 
Canadian Indian Village—Chiefs, Squaws, and Papooses. Voyage in a Submarine. 
Vanderdecken’s Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Miss de Rohan'’s Mus‘cal 
and Dramat‘e Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. Auto-Photographic Portraiture. Switch- 


back. Chutes. 
FISH RESTAURANT IN 


SOUTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM RAILWAY. 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


CHEAP TICKETS will be issued from certain London Stations as follcws :— 


NAVAL SHIPPING, 


FISHING VILLAGF. 
GRAND 


QUEEN'S COURT. 


RETURN Fares. 


Days 
DesTINATION, sali, 
walids) ee Cle ea cle] Sach: 
Paris (via Calais or Boulogne)... OG ee 14 58/4 37/6 30/- 
Brussels (via Calais or Boulogne). . 8 48/4 84/2 22)11 
Do. (via Ostend) ee 8 38/ 27/3 loyj4 
Amsterdam ., ae 8 87/1 25/6 - 
The Hague ' 8 33/10 23/5 _— 
Boulogne re) b an 3 21/- — 12/6 
Do. oo e 8 30/- 25]- 17/10 
Do. 5 . . 17 40/- 30/- 20/- 
Calais .. Si0 ai ie dc oie oe 3 22/6 — 14/- 
Do. ae ce OG ee 56 es) oe 8 31/6 26/6 20/6 
Ostend .. AG a Gc ie te 5G 8 28/9 20/3 13/8 
Liége Exhibition (via Calais) .. ate are 7 56/ 40/- 27/- 
Do. (via Ostend) ne 7 45/6 33/- 22/6 
Rotterdam se 5G 8 31/10 21/9 = 


CHEAP TICKETS AVAILABLE bY ANY TRAIN (Mail and Boat Expresses 
excepted) and for Return on 11th, 12th, 13th, or 14th June, will be issued from 
LONDON to the undermentioned Stations on gth and 1oth June. 


RETURN FArEs. RETURN Fares. 

1cl, cl. | 3. cl. rel. | 2ch 3 cl. 
Ashford 14/0- 9/0 7/0 Margate ., 16/0 12/0 8/0 
Bexhill 5 14/0 9/0 7/6 | Ramsgate .. 16/0 12/0 8/0 
Broadstairs.. | 16/0 12/0 8/0 | St. Leonards | 14/0 10/6 8/0 
Canterbury .. | 14/0 10/6 8/0 | Sandgate ., 17/6 12/6 9/0 
Deal .. as 18/6 14/0 9/0 | Sandling Jn. 17/6 12/6 9/0 
Dover .. «| 17/6 12/6 9/0 | Sandwich .. | 18/6 14/0 9/0 
Folkestone .. | 17/5 12/6 9/0 | Shorncliffe.. | 17/6 12/6 9/0 
Hastings 14/0 10/6 8/0 | Tun. Wells ., 8/6 5/6 4/6 
Herne Bay 14/0 10/0 7/0 | Walmer... | 18/6 14/0 9/0 
Hythe..  .. | 17/6 | 12/6 9/0 | Westgate .. | 16/0 | 12/0 8/0 
Littlestone .. | 16/0 12/0 9/0 | Whitstable .. | 14/0 10/6 8/0 


CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS on WHIT SUNDAY and WHIT MONDAY 


from certain LONDON STATIONS to ALDERSHOT (Whit Monday only), 
ASHFORD, _BETCHWORTH, BEXHILL, BOX HILL, BIRCHINGTON, 


BROADSTAIRS, CANTERBURY, CATEKHAM, DEAL, DORK1NG, DOVER, 
FOLKESTONE, GRAVESEND (for 1 OSHERVILLE GARDENS), HASTINGS, 
HERNE BAY, HYTHE, MARGATE, KAMSGATE, SANDGATE, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS, WHITSTABLE, &c. 

An AFTERNOON EXCURSION will ke run from London to WHITSTABLE 
and HERNE BAY on WHIT SUNDAY. 

CRYSTAL PALACE on WHIT MONDAY. Cheap Return Tickets (including 
Admission) will be issued from London. 

For full particulars of the above Excursions, Alterations in Train Services, &c., 
see Special Holiday Programme and Bills. 

VINCENT W. HILL, General Manager. 


WHITSUNTIDE ON THE CONTINENT —By the Royal British Mail 
, Harwich-Hook of Holland Route daily Sundays included. 

LIFGE EXHIBITION :—Cheap Return Fares, 1st Class, 41s. ; 2nd Class, 27s. 6d.; 
3rd_Rail and 2nd Steamer, 22s. gd. 

BRUSSELS.—Cheap Return Tickets.—The Ardennes, Switzerland, &c., via 
Harwich-Antwerp, every weekday. 

London (Liverpool Street Station) depart for the Hook of Holland at 8 30 p.m., 
and for Antwerp at 8 40 p.m. 

Dining and Breakfast Cars between Liverpool Street Station and Parkeston Quay, 
Harwich: Table d’Hote Dinner and Breakfast. 

Direct service to Harwich from Scotland, the North, and Midlands. 
car from York. 

Hamburg by G.S.N. Co.'s steamers June 7th and roth. 

For further information apply to the ConTINENTAL MANAGER, Liverpool Street 
Station, E.C, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stel:. 
Another Wedding Rumour.—Still another royal marriage, or at 
The latest gossip 


least whisperings of a possible one, are in the air. 


is that Prince Eitel Fritz, the 
Kaiser’s second son, was on his 
recent visit much smitten with 
his cousin, Princess Ena _ of 
Battenberg. And no one is 
surprised ; sweet seventeen and 
sweetly pretty with her grey 
eyes and golden hair, no fairer 
type of English girlhood could 
be imagined. Brought up in 
the simplest manner possible 
her pleasant and unaffected 
ways have made her a universal 
favourite. Princess Ena—who 
derives her pretty name from 
her godmother, the ex-Empress 
Eugénie, under whose will, it is 
believed, she will inherit largely 
—goes in for an outdoor life and 
may be seen any morning riding 
in the Row or having a consti- 
tutional in Kensington Gardens. 
She is devotedly attached to 
her cousin, Princess Beatrice 
of Coburg. Prince Eitel is all 
that a prince ought to be— 
clever and cultured, tall and 
handsome, in most things quite 
a contrast to his elder brother, 
and the joy of his father’s heart. 


The Royal Ball. — It is 
many a long year since the 
old palace in Kensington 
Gardens wore. such a festive 
appearance as it did on 
Thursday night for Princess 
Henry of Battenberg’s ball, 
when all the royalties in 
London, as well as the é/ite 
of the diplomatic and fashion- 
able world, assembled to the 
number of 7oo in honour of 
Princess Ena’s début. The 
men, wearing their medals 
and decorations, looked 
picturesque in knee-breeches. 
As to the women, it need only 
be said the display of jewels 
befitted the occasion. The 
royal hostess herself and 
Princess Christian wore some 
splendid diamonds. The 
heroine of the evening, Prin- 
cess Ena, looked radiant in 
simplest white, her fair hair 
crowned with pale — pink 
flowers. Princess Beatrice of 
Coburg, who has a_ lovely 
figure and is piquante if not 
actually pretty, was at her 
best in a beautiful gown of 
shaded yeliow chiffon Then 
there was a bevy of beautiful 
duchesses, including — their 
graces of Sutheriand, Port- 
land, Westminster, Montrose, 
and Marlborough ~the latter 
all shimmering satin and 
jewels, Lady Beatrice Poie- 


Gossip of the f10ur. 


Carew, in green velvet, was by many considered the belle of the even- 
ing, but with so many different types of loveliness it is not an easy 
The most noticeable débutantes were Lady Jean 
Cochrane and Miss Ivy Lennox; little Lady Marjorie Manners, 


question to decide. 


Hughes & Mullins, Ryde, IW, 
PRINCESS ENA OR BATTENBERG 


Princess Ena is the only daughter of Princess Henry’of Battenberg, vetter xnown to 
an earlier generation as Princess Beatrice. She made her début on May 25 at-a ball 
given at Kensington Palace at which King Edward was present. Her full name is 
Princess Victoria Eugénie Julia Ena, and she was born on October 24, 1887, at Balmoral. 
She is a great favourite with the ex-Empress Eugénie, after whom she was named 


THE FRENCH FAVOURITE FOR THE DERBY 
Jardy, by Flying Fox—Airs and Graces 
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chaperoned by Lady Granby in 
picturesque grey, looked per- 
fectly charming. In the danc- 
ing contingent of young men 
were Lord Hastings, Lord 
Hyde, Lord Howard de Walden, 
Lord Camoys, Lord Brooke, 
Lord Leconfield, Lord Lascelles 
in fact, all the eligible partis 
of the day. The new Lord 
Anglesey was an_ interesting 
figure, and despite a certain 
resemblance to his unfortunate 
predecessor is a handsome- 
looking young man. 


The Richest Man in 
Europe. — Baron Alphonse 
Rothschild, whose—death—in 


Paris is. just announced, has 
been for nearly. half-a-century 
one of the most prominent 
figures not only in French’ but 
in European public life. As 
the acknowledged. head of the 
great banking house his. influ- 
ence in politics and finance 
was practically unlimited. Like 
many millionaires who are 
kind-hearted and. generous in 
private life he sometimes took 
away with one hand what he 
gave with the other, so we sce 
the man who thought nothing 
of giving £100,000 to the poor 
of Paris for the celebration of 
his son’s marriage finding it 
possible to devote his keen 
Semitic intellect and five mil- 
lions of money to break the 
Union Générale Bank, thereby 
bringing irretrievable ruin on 
many of the oldest families 
in France. Baron Alphonse 
was a connoisseur of judg- 
ment and taste, and possessed 
the finest collection of works 
of art in France. 


A Costly Joint.—The late 
Baron Alphonse Rothschild 
was a personal friend of King 
Edward, and the following 
story—a true one—is told 
apropos of his lavish hospi- 
tality. On one occasion when 
the then Prince of Wales 
announced his intention of 
lunching with the baron, the 
latter, hearing that there was 
nothing his distinguished 
guest liked so much as the 
roast beef of old England, 
sent a messenger by special 
train to London for a specimen 
sirloin and brought over the 
chef of the Marlborough Club 
toensure the success of the 
cooking. The cost of the 
joint amounted to £400, 
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The French Favourite for the Derby. 


Mortuary Cards of the Czar.—A picture 
which first appeared in the Veva, an illus- 
trated weekly, showing the imperial family, 
including the Emperor, Empress, the Czare- 
witch, the Grand Dukes, and Dowager Empress 


£30,000 IN MID-AIR 


The landing of the French Derby favourite, Jardy, at 

Folkestone. Jardy had a smooth passage, and after his 

landing was conveyed by special train from Folkestone 
to Epsom 


lying dead in their coffins, has been repro- 
duced on cards bearing on the reverse side 
the Russian National Anthem. These cards 
are being scattered by thousands throughout 
St. Petersburg and in other parts of Russia, 
and the police are puzzled as to the line of 
action to pursue. 


Popular Names Abroad. — Numerous as 
are the members of the Smith family they 
do not occupy as prominent a place in 
European directories as they do in those of 
England, though they take up much room in 
the Berlin directory, 5,000 Schmidts being 
registered ; they have to give room, however, 
to the Schultzes and Miillers. In Brussels the 
Jansen family is the most numerousiy repre- 
sented, while the greater space in the Paris 
directory is given over to Martinets. Morelli 


Sir Edward Stern with Lady Stern on tne box (blue roans) 


and Vitelli are the most general in Naples, 
and here the Smiths sink into insignificance, 
but, like the word “ hello,” the name of Smith 
is heard around the world and is represented 
in practically every directory published more, 
perhaps, than of any ether surname whatever 
its nationality. 


Prince Arusigawa. -- Prince Arusigawa, 
who is coming to London as the guest of 
King Edward at York House, St. James’s 
Palace, after the marriage of the Crown Prince 


THE DERBY FAVOURITE 


Lord Rosebery’s Cicero won the Newmarket Stakes on 

May 17, defeating Llangibby by a length and a half, 

while Llangibby was six lengths ahead of Signorino. 

Cicero's time for the mile and two furlongs was 2 min. 
1o¢ sec. Cicero is by Cyllene by Gas 


at Berlin, is a cousin of the Emperor of 
Japan and about forty-three years of age. 
His father was commander-in-chief of the 
Japanese Army during the War of the Resto- 
ration in 1867-9 and again in the Satsuma 
Insurrection in 1877 and died in 18c5, 
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Prince Arusigawa speaks English perfectly, 
for he was educated here, and is now the 
high admiral of the Japanese fleet. During 
the war with China and after the battle 
of the Yalu he commanded the Matsu- 
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A DISTINGUISHED PAVEMENT ARTIST 


Mr. W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., enacted the part of a pave- 

ment artist at the Westminster Hospital Bazaar and 

brought in a large sum of money by the sale of his 
sketches 


shima, which is the finest battleship in the 
Japanese Navy. Incase the Mikado should 
lack a direct heir Prince Arusigawa is the 
next in succession to the throne. 


A Popular Player.—Mrs. Nat Goodwin, 
the beautiful Amcrican actress, better known 
as Maxine Elliott, has a house in St. James’s 
Street for the season, where she holds small 
receptions aimost every afternoon. One day 
recently her visitors included the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, who are great admirers 
of hers and were specially delighted with 
her performance at the Lyric. Miss Elliott 
received her royal guests with her usual grace 
and charm and had a most interesting chat 
with the Duchess, who is apt to be shy and 
somewhat difficult to get on with. Miss 
Elliott is now playing at the Savoy. 


Sir David Salomons with Lady Dixon-Hartland on the box (black team) 
. THE COACHING CLUB AT HYDE PARK—THE FIRST MEET OF THE SEASON 
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Anecdotes Concerning Our Royal Visitor from Spain. 


A Picturesque Bazaar.—The bazaar held 
in Dean’s Yard last week on behalf of that 
most admirable institution, the Westminster 
Hospital, was extremely picturesque, for the 
stallholders were attired in the costumes of 
the queens of England from the days of the 
Conqueror. The bazaar was 
opened on the first day by the 
Duke of Connaught, who brought 
with him his daughter and his 
future son-in-law, Prince Gustav, 
who has since returned home. 
The prince was particularly in- 
terested in the reproduction of 
“The Old Curiosity Shop.” Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie, the famous marine 
artist, created quite a sensation 
by appearing in a blue jersey 
and corduroys as a pavement 
artist. The pictures which he 
drew with such rapidity fetched 
many a sovereign. 


The Education of a King. 
—There are rumours of esca- 
pades by King Alfonso of 
Spain which are said to shock 
the dignity of the dons but 
which in this country would be 
looked upon as the inevitable 
outcome of youth and high 
spirits. He rides reckless races 
with young officers, rings up the 
guard unexpectedly from mere 
motives of mischief, and gene- 
rally plays the same pranks as 
other young princelings of his 
age. But what of that? If it 
shocks the grandees it makes the 
populace worship him. It is 
curious how near a king can get 
to the heart of the crowd if he 
comes down from the pedestal 
now and again to indulge in 
something human and uncere- 
monious. 


A Royal Joke.—It was only a few 
weeks ago that Alfonso, observing on the 
wall of a corridor adjoining his private 
apartments an electric button covered by a 
glass case, learned from the sentry that the 


ae 


THE SON OF THE LATE MR. THOMAS 
PERROTT OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT 


THIS COVER DESIGN 


instrument had been placed there as an 
emergency call and had been covered by a 
glass box to show that it was only to be used 
in cases of the greatest necessity. Without 
another thought the boy King smashed the 
glass with his bare fist, and to his utter 
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FREQUENTLY CONTRIBUTED TO 


The ‘‘ book * is a veritable art treasure—a splendid memorial of one of the most 
successful and fashionable bazaars that has been held for many years. It contains 
portraits of the stallholders, who included the Duchess of Norfolk, the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, the Duchess of Somerset, the Duchess of Sutherland, and many other 


distinguished women 


amazement saw the halls of the palace in- 
vaded by officers and soldiers who had rushed 
to arms as they heard the alarm signal. It 
took some time to convince them it was only 
one of the young King’s jokes. 


MRS, HAMILTON GAULT OF MONTREAL—A 
CONNECTION OF LORD MOUNTSTEPHEN 


IS BY MRS. ARTHUR CROXTON, WHO HAS 
“THE TATLER” 


MISS KATHLEEN WALTER, DAUGHTER 
MR. GODFREY WALTER 


A Reckless Adventure. — Unfortunately 
some of the royal pranks lead to more serious 
consequences, as for instance not long ago 
daring some guests to a dangerous hunt on 
the Villa Pardo, when four of them were 
seriously injured, whilst the King’s recent 
attempt to enter his mother’s 
apartments cn horseback nearly 
cost him his life; the animal, 
frightened by the reflection of his 
own image in a large mirror, 
attempted to jump down the well 
of the royal staircase. Queen 
Christina has an anxious time 
and has issued strict orders to 
his personal attendants never to 
lose sight of the young King 
even for a moment. 


Priest or Soldier King ?— 
When the question of Alfonso’s 
education came up years ago 
there was quite a struggle between 
the party that wanted to hand 
him over to the priests to make 
him a devotee and a bookworm 
and the party which advocated 
secular education by soldiers. A 
priest was his tutor, but he was 
a sensible priest and thought 
it would be better to turn the 
young King out a man than a 
moule. He certainly taught his 
pupil the art of being popular. 


The Princess to Decide.— 
According to the very latest 
authentic information — which 
comes from a court official at 
Madrid—afrofpos of the Anglo- 
Spanish alliance, the matter now 
rests absolutely with the Princess 
Patricia herself. Every obstacle 
has been removed; Queen 
Christina, who is bigoted and 
clannish, being at first much 
opposed to the union, has now 
given her consent. Don Alfonso will prove 
a willing suitor, and everyone is pleased 
except the Kaiser, who would naturally have 
preferred to see a German princess on the 
Spanish throne. 


OF 


These three beautiful miniatures are the work of Miss Edith Maas and are now being exhibited in the New Gallery, Regent Street, W. 
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Three Interesting Women Poets of the Day. 


MISS NORA HOPPER 


Who has just published a novel entitled The 
Bell and the Arrow 


A Poet’s Wedding.—The wedding 
takes place next Wednesday at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, of Miss Ethel 
Clifford, the daughter of Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford, the eminent novelist, and of 
Professor Clifford, the distinguished 
mathematician whose early death was 
so great a grief to numbers of friends. 
The bridegroom is Mr. Fisher. Went- 
worth Dilke, the son of the late 
Mr. Ashton Dilke and the nephew of 
Sir Charles. Miss Clifford has attained 
distinction on her own account, for she 
has twice published charming volumes 
of poetry, the last, entitled Zove’s 
Journey, having appeared] only a week 
or two before the wedding. A large 
army of friends in literature, art, and 
every phase of social life will wish Miss 
Ethel Clifford every happiness. 


A Prose Poet.—Miss Nora Hopper, 
who has just published her first novel 
through Mr. Werner Laurie, entitled 
The Bell and the Arrow,an English love 
story, is of Irish parentage but curiously 
enough has never been in Ireland. She has, 
however, in her Ballads in Prose, and in 
many volumes of verse, shown strong indica- 
tions of that weird spirit which it pleases some 
people to call “the Irish note.” She is 
married to Mr. Hugh Chesson, the well- 
known journalist. 


A Poet of the Peerage.—Lady Margaret 
Sackville, who has just published a volume of 
verse, A Hymn to Dionysius, is the sister 
of Lord de la Warr, but also interesting 
from the literary point of view is the fact 
that she is descended from Charles Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset, the poet who wrote the 
famous lines :— 


To all you ladies now on Jand 
We men at sea indite; 

But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write. 


Who has just published a volume of poems 


Perhaps it is the hardness of the 
task that has made women take 
up the pen ; Dorset died in 1706. 
May I suggest that Lady Mar- 
garet, who is his great-great- 
creat-great-granddaughter (if you 
can make all that out), might 
celebrate his bicentenary with a 
volume of his and her own 
verse? Dorset’s son was created 
Duke of Dorset, but the duke- 
dom and the male line came to 
an end in the first duke’s grand- 
son, whose daughter, Lady 
Elizabeth Sackville, married (in 
1813) Lady Margaret’s grand- 
father, the 5th Earl de la Warr, 
whose family name, of course, is 
West. The De la Warr family, 
however, is so proud of its Sack- 
ville origin that it has dropped 
the West altogether. 


Keturah Collings 
MISS ETHEL CLIFFORD 


entitled Loves's Journey 


A Relic of the Revolution.— 
La Maison Santerre in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine has just been 
sold after remaining in the 
family since the Revolution. 
Santerre was a famous brewer 
who played a prominent part in 
the taking of the Bastille. An 
endeavour will be made to pre- 
serve the house’ untouched. 
Interesting relics have already 
been discovered in the shape of 
three keys to the principal gates 
of the Bastille, which were 
publicly presented to Santerre 
on July 15, 1789. These have 
been sent to the Musée Carna- 
valet, where they have been 
placed with Latude’s rope ladder 
and other mementoes of the 
period. 
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Restitution of Estates.— The town of 
Courtalain, situated near the castle of Mont- 
morency, has just lost a legacy bequeathed by 
one of the dukes of that famous house in 
consequence of having expelled the Sisters 
of St. Paul from the town. ‘The legacy con- 
sisted of many acres of ground and a large 
sum of money, which were left to the town 
for the purpose of establishing a girls’ school 
and a refuge for old people in charge of the 
sisters. As soon as the religious orders were 
expelled from Courtalain the heirs of the 
Montmorency family brought an action for 
the recovery of the property on the ground 
that the conditions imposed by the testator 
could no longer be observed. ‘The tribunal 
of Chateaudun has just given a decision con- 
demning the town to return to the Mont- 
morency heirs all the lands belonging to the 
legacy together with £3,000 and the costs of 
the case. 


Japanese Read no Fiction.—The literary 
taste of the Japanese is significantly 
shown in the report of the librarian of 
the imperial library at Tokio. For 
fiction there is no demand, a curious 
contrast to the experience of most 
European libraries. While 12,486 
works relating to theology and religion, 
or only 1°6 per cent. of the total number 
of books in the library, were asked for 
according to the records of the past 
year, there were demanded by readers 
166,677 volumes, or 21°6 per cent, 
classified under the head of mathe- 
matics, science, and medicine. Works 
on literature and language to the num- 
ber of 150,000 were asked for—that is, 
20 per cent.—while 18 per cent. were 
for books on history and geography. 
Works on art, industries, engineering, 
and military and naval science figure 
prominently in the list of additions made 
in recent years to the shelves of the 
imperial library. 


Beresford 


LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Who has just published A Hymn to Dionysius and other poems 
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The Bran Pie—** Juries.” 


he recent discreditable exhibitions of the three Nan Patterson 
trials in America and some less sensational but more grotesque 
performances on our side of the water must have served to strengthen 
an opinion which has long been growing among intelligent men that 
the jury system, which, as we have been abundantly told by our consti- 
tutional historians, was the source alike of our representative govern- 
ment and of our legal organisation, has seen its day. Its value, in 
any case, was always rather negative than positive; it was a 
protection against oppression rather than a guarantee for fairness. 
Now its disadvantages persist, while the dangers against which it 


guarded us have dwindled away. 
“Lhe jury, when it first appeared, was distinctly fiscal; it was a 
body of men of local knowledge who assessed the values of 
property and the amount of taxation. From valuing estates these 
local experts were used to help the judges in settling the titles to 
land, and from assessing money penalties to give witness against 
criminals and then to judge them. ‘The first and principal idea of the 
jury, political or legal, is that money is to be got out of somebody 
for the Crown, and the jurymen settle who pays and how much. Local 
representatives, from arranging how much their localities could and 
should pay, came to have the wider power of determining whether, 
and if so on what terms, anything should be paid at all. 


“T~here was a rational, common-sense aspect about the jury system 

in its early days that it has now lost. The local persons of more 
or less note knew pretty well what their neighbours had and what they 
could pay, and whether they were robbers or murderers or otherwise 
objectionable. The King’s judge was there to see that local prejudice 
did not lead to gross injustice. He had the trained legal mind; the 
jurymen had the local experience and knowledge. The original 
juryman was as far as possible from the present absurd conception 
of the character. He was not the average respectable ‘‘ man in the 
street”? who was bound not to possess any especial knowledge of the 
case to be tried ; on the contrary, he was chosen precisely because 
he did know something of the matter in dispute or the person 
accused. He would give useful information as to the tenure of land, 
the reputation of a prisoner, from his own experience or that of -his 
neighbours, or from what his father had told him as to the customs 
of the locality. 


[2aury by jury was the practical expedient our forefathers resorted 

to chiefly for fiscal matters. If we were to follow the precedents 
of our ancestors we should send a commission through the country 
to take evidence from sworn local witnesses as to the effects of free 
trade on the local conditions and industries. The new Domesday 
thus compiled might deal with the state of things B.C. (before 
Cobden), D.G. (during Gladstone, or when the free-trade system 
was completed), and now. This inquiry would be made the ground- 
work for reforms in taxation, if not in tariffs, since it would show 
what industries and classes were prospering or decaying under our 
present system or want of system. 


P.W. Emes 


OUR LEARNED FRIEND 


T hat is the function of the jury sanely and historically considered— 

to inform the judges by local or class knowledge. In a word, 
a juryman once was (and still ought to be) chosen because he knew 
something of the case ; he is now shut out of the jury-box and put 
into the witness-box if he has any special qualifications. Twelve 
householders taken at hazard, with no means of judging of the merits 
of a case except the confused and jarring testimony of bewildered 
witnesses and two opposite and violent distortions of what the 
witnesses have said, will take refuge in the summing-up of the judge. 
If the judge is a strong and fair-minded judge he wi!l practically 
dictate a just verdict, and all that can be said for the jury system is 
that it has done no harm—for once. 
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By Adriam Ross. 


[i the judge is biased, as is sometimes notoriously the case, or if 

he is mercly lazy or conscious of his own deficiencies and 
“leaves it to the jury,” almost any aberration is possible. Any 
educated and thinking man who has been in a court of law during a 
trial will sometimes have glanced over the jury-box. The faces there 
mostly look honest, but words fail to depict the depth of unintelli- 
gence shown on their flushed and weary features. It is borne in on 
the obscrver that these are the faces he sees over the counter when 
he goes into a shop, the faces that he studies to see how long the 
details of some simple but unusual order will take to sink into the 
consciousness located behind the smug masks. Then burningly it 
comes upon him all at once that his life, his liberty, his property, 
his good name, may any day by some one of-a thousand possible 
chances be at the mercy of those twelve jurymen or others like them ; 
his subtlest inmost motives may be interpreted and judged by a 
dozen of the tradesmen who have laboriously to be taught to give 
him the precise kind of bacon that he prefers for his breakfast. 


Sent by the Hon. Mrs. Foljambe, Shrewsbury 
UP A TREE 


A summer-house in a tree at Pitchford Hall, Salop. Built in King John's reign 


ortunately the ordeal happens to few of us; fortunately, too, the 
c'ass of man most often concerned in legal cases is also the 

class of man to be feund in the jury-box, and the mental and moral 
nature of accused or litigant is fairly within the comprehension of the 
jurors. But an intellectual and refined man, struggling for his life or 
honour before that double or treble row of blank faces, must feel like 
a learned doctor of the middle ages tried for heresy before a court of 
stupid Dominicans—Domini canes as the punning parody went— 
and often very dull dogs at that. The occasional appearances of 
members of the British aristocracy in the Divorce Court do not 
prove that our upper classes are more immoral than upper 
c'asses have usually been, but they do prove that the standard 
of refinement and good manners is deplorably low or men and 
women would cheerfully commit suicide rather than have their 
names smeared with the sewage of servants’-hall gossip and 
branded with the censure of a chance dozen of shopkeepers. Even 
victory awardcd by such hands is an offence; the smell of tallow or 


blacking clings to the verdict. 
A hat could we substitute for the jury? In most trials there 
would be no need to substitute anything. Where the case 
is perfectly clear a jury is superfluous; where the judge is a 
‘““strong”.one the jury is also superfluous in practice. It only serves 
to obscure his merit if he is fair and to enable him to evade responsi- 
bility if he is unjust and biased. In intricate and important cases 
three judges might be found better than one, and in technical 
disputes these judges, or two of them, should be experts, and then 
the counsel, too, would have to acquire a real knowledge of their 
cases. The faults of the jury more often intensify than correct the 
faults of the judge. We cannot improve the jury much without 
making it a class of inferior judges. The remedy is to be more 
careful over the selection of judges, to choose them for knowledge 
and fairness, and to leave them the full responsibility for their 
decisions, Most educated men would almost rather be destroyed 
by intelligence than saved by blind stupidity. 


What is it saves the ship of State 
From meeting some appalling fate, 
Anarchy’s storms, reaction’s rocks? 
Twelve wooden heads in a wooden box, 


What vast acute intelligence 

Can disentangle sound from sense, 

And find the key to rusty locks? 

Twelve wooden heads in a wooden box, 


What constellation throws its rays 
On darkest problems of our days, 
On shares and stocks, on frills and frocks? 
Twelve wooden heads in a wooden box, 


Counsel and judge obeisance do 

Before the twelve good men and true, 
But each in secret grins and mocks 
Twelve wooden heads in a wooden box, 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


Prize of One Guinea 
Uncertain Praise BBEA 


“Halloa, Mrs. Venus!” exclaimed a gentleman of that lady’s 
acquaintance. ‘Pray what brings you out so early in the day ?” 
“Oh, Pve just been to the photographer’s with my pet pug, Pongo ” 
(which she carried. in her arms), ‘‘and we have had our portrails 
taken together, haven’t we, Pongo? Beauty and the Beast, you 
know, Mr. Johnson,” with a saucy little laugh. ‘‘ And what a little 
beauty he is, to be sure,” replied Johnson inadvertently as he 
tenderly stroked poor .Pongo’s cranium.—/J. B. Berriman, Marazion, 
St. Mary's Grove, Chiswick, S.W. 


Jewish Talent 


A gentleman was travelling in a smoking compartment on the 
Midland Railway, and’at a certain station a German entered the 
carriage and took his seat opposite him. When the train had 
started the foreigner, noticing the other’s Havana, asked if he would 
oblige him with a cigar. The Englishman, astonished at the request, 
reluctantly pulled out his case and with great disgust saw the other 
select the best he could find and take a match from his pocket and 
light it. After taking a few puffs with evident enjoyment the 
German, beaming at his companion through his spectacles, said 
affably, “I vould not haf droubled you, but I hat a match in mein 
boggit and I did not know what to do mit him.”—G. Bull, 2, Derby 
Street, Leek, Staffordshire. 


First 


A Private Still 


A revenue officer in a country district in Ireland was on the look- 
out for illicit stills and tried to bribe a native to give information. 
“ Sure, is it private stills ye’re lookin’ for ?” said Pat. ‘‘ Begorra, if you 
come with me now I'll show you one for five pounds.” The officer 
was delighted and went. He was conducted over bogs and _ hills till 
he was about dead beat. At last they came to a small thatched 
house near which a soldier, apparently on furlough, was standing. 
“ Where is the private still?” asked the officer. ‘‘ There he is,” 
said Pat ; ‘‘ he’s been in the 
army seven years and he’s 
a private still” —M. W. 
Munster, 2, LElmbank Road, 
Aberdeen. 


An Irish Parcel 


An Irishman on making 
a present of an overcoat to 
a friend enclosed with the 
parcel the following letter :— 

‘DEAR JOE,—l1 enclose 
the coat as promised, but as 
the buttons are made of 
heavy metal I have cut them 
all off to save postage. 

“ P.S.—You will find the 
buttons in the right-hand 
pocket.” — E. O. Kirkby, 
Banfield, Halton, near Leeds. 


Clerk y, Cleric 


Small wits who seek to 
make themselves merry at 
the expense of the clergy 
are sometimes well come 
up with as in the case of 
the merchant’s clerk travel- 
ling with a clerical gentle- 
man, who had given him 
no occasion to be imper- 
tinent. But the conceited 
youngster thought to show 
his wit by asking, “ Does 
your reverence know the 
difference between a_ priest 
and an ass?” ‘No, I do 
not,” returned the priest. 
“Why,” said the young 
man, ‘fone carries a cross 
on his breast, the other a 
cross on his back.” “ And 
now,” said the priest, ‘do 
you know the difference 
between a conceited young 
man and an ass?” ‘No, 
I do not, 1 am sure,” said 
the youth. ‘ Nor I either,” 
said the priest.—C. Wilson, 


Park Road, Wellingborough. Qo’s catchin’ fish ? 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 


WHEN THE WORM TURNS 


Do you know how wrong it is to catch fish on a Sunday ?, 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


Miles from Dublin 
Two Irishmen from the West set out to seek their fortune in the 

metropolis, and after journeying a day or so came across a milestone 
bearing the inscription, ‘100 miles from Dublin.” After surveying 
it for some time Mike crossed himself devoutly, and raising his finger 
in token of silence exclaimed :— 

“Step aisy, Pat, we’re near the dead, 

His grave we’ll not be throublin’ ; 

A great ould age, a hundred shure, 

And his name was ‘ Miles from Dublin.” 
—Colour-Sergeant T. Allen, G Company 2nd Leinster Regiment, Middelburg, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 

Just for Evidence 

A young subaltern was doing orderly officer, and as he made the 
rounds late one night he lit a cigar and smoked it. He got to a box 
where a smart soldier with some years service was on duty, 
and the soldier gravely and respectfully informed the subaltern that 
he was not allowed to smoke near his post and advised him to throw 
his cigar away. The subaltern did this and went on to the next 
sentry ; the soldier picked up the cigar and was enjoying it quietly 
when the officer returned and said, “1 thought no smoking was 
allowed near your post.” ‘‘ That is true,” said the sentry, ‘‘so I am 
keeping this alight for evidence in the morning.”—S. C. Salter, 
Pennsylvania, Manor Road, Aldershot. 


Chestnuts! Chestauts!! Everywhere!!! 

“ Now,” said the Chestnut Editor with a sigh of relief—for even 
guinea-scattering palls at times— now for a day of complete enjoy- 
ment and forgetfulness of work.” He smiled as he mounted his 
motor cycle and whizzed along Great New Street, and the further 
behind he left those never-ending piles of chestnuts the more he 
smiled. “ Prithee tell me, my good man,” he said to an intelligent- 
looking old man after about half-an-hour’s run, “ what estate is this 
that lies before me?” “Estate?” echoed the man. “ Why that’s 
Bushey Park, mister, and those ”—pointing to a fine avenue of trees. 
—‘‘are the famous chestnuts!” And the persecuted seeker after 
forgetfulness wearily _re- 
mounted his cycle. Would 
he evermore be haunted by 
chestnuts ? There seemed 
no escape for, him.— 
A. Lennox, 168, Elmhurst 
Mansions, Clapham, S.W. 


A United Kingdom 


Smith: Good morning, 


Jones. I hear you have a 
son and heir. Jones: 
Yes; our household now 


represents the United King- 
dom. Smith : How’s that ? 
Jones: Why, you see, I 
am English, my — wife’s 
Irish, the nurse is Scots, 
and the baby wails.— 
Miss Hanson, Park Road, 
Binsley, Yorkshire. 


The Tourist's Misfortune 


An English _ tourist 
travelling from Dublin to- 
Cork was very fussy about 
his trunk. When they got 
to Bray he called the guard 
and asked him, “Is my 
trunk all right behind, 
guard?” “Yes, sorr. It’s 
as safe as houses.” When 
the train got to Wex- 
ford he called the guard. 
“ Guard, are you sure my 
box is all safe?” he asked. 
“Oh yes, your honour, it’s 
right enough.” On arrival 
at the next station he called 
the guard again. ‘“ Guard, 
are you quite sure my trunk 
is safe?” “Faith, sorr, I 
wish the Lord had made ye 
an elephant instead of an 
ass an’ then you’d always 
have your trunk in front of 
ye.”—R, S. Palmer, Roundhay- 
Vicarage, Leeds. 
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The Simple Life—As Painted at the Paris Salon. 


NIGHT SCENE ON AN AMERICAN ROOF GARDEN. FROM THE PAINTING BY H. C. HOFFBAUER 


CRUISING. FROM THE PAINTING BY R. DU GARDIER 


LHe TALLER 


Am Appreciation of YorkKshire. 


ae he visit of no other county 
to the headquarters of 
cricket is so eagerly anticipated 
as that of Yorkshire, and 
probably no more appropriate 
phrases could be given than 
the truthful words of Lord 
Hawke: ‘f Yorkshire cricket is 
a thing of which not only 
every Yorkshireman but every 
Englishman must feel proud. 
The record is not merely one 
of big achievements but also 
that of matches played in the 
proper spirit of keenness, 
sportsmanlike unselfishness, 
and earnest endeavour. York- 
shire cricket has had its bad 
times as well as its good; our 
defeats stand beside our 
victories, but we venture to 
believe that all over England 
there will be only one verdict— 
that we have played the game.” 
That sentiment will be en- 
dorsed by everyone acquainted 
with cricket, but only those 
who know most can adequately 
estimate how largely it is due 
to this great sportsman who 
for more than twenty years 
has been the captain. This is 
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By Hlome Gordon. 


Peate, Peel, Wainwright, and 
Brown. The distinguished 
captain, Lord Hawke, has pre- 
sided over the last four selection 
committees, a position as 
honourable as it is invidious. 

Lord Hawke himself looks 
on John Tunnicliffe to-day as 
his right-hand man. Not only 
has the famous professional 
from Pudsey scored a greater 
aggregate in county fixtures 
than any other Yorkshireman 
but he has caught out 584 
opponents in 4oo matches, a 
fielding record absolutely with- 
out parallel. 1f he has curbed 
his natural propensities as a 
hitter he is none the less a fine 
batsman. Lord Hawke will 
also genially recall that most 
of his own long scores have 
been materially assisted by 
partnerships with that doughty 
stumper, David Hunter, who 
in his own department is every 
whit as good as he was a dozen 
years ago, and can now claim 
about 1,000 wickets. 

George Hirst is the man 


no opportunity for any expres- 
sion of my warm personal 
friendship and admiration, but 
the merest sketch of Yorkshire 
would miserably fail did it not 


LORD HAWKE'S RIGHT-HAND MAN—JOHN TUNNICLIFFE 
Finish of off-drive 


most likely to be chosen if 

Specially taken for The Tatler” by Mr. G. W. beldam England required a_ single- 
wicket representative. The 

cheery, hard-working, _ lion- 

"is deservedly hearted cricketer richly de- 


This famous professional, known to the crowd as ‘‘ Long John, 


esteemed. Some appreciation of his cricket appears on this page, but it may here 
be said that he is a great bat, a rare judge of the game, and probably the best 
short-slip that ever wore flannels 


served the largest benefit ever 
obtained, and despite a troubk - 


suggest how patiently Lord 
Hawke has toiled to make the 
cricket of his beloved county 
that moral force which it unquestionably is to-day. To him is 
really due the enormous improvement in the modern status of the 
cricket professional all over the country. When he came into the 
county team the side included Tom Emmett, George Ulyett, Louis 
Hall, Ephraim Lockwood, Fred Lee, Grimshaw, Allan Hill, Peate, 
Bates, and Joseph Hunter. ‘They played sturdy cricket, but as men 
they differed materially from those composing the team to-day. 
Lord Hawke has taught his professionals to respect themselves as 
men ; he has entered into their affairs, won their affection, and the 
red-letter day of the year is the one which his players spend with 
him at Wighill Park. 

Altogether Yorkshire has played goo elevcn-a-side matches, of 
which 428 have been won and 230 lost, a finer percentage than can 
be shown by any other shire. The momentous epoch was, of course, 
that unparalleled era of championship when from 1Igo00 to 1902 
their supremacy was never jeopardised. Wherever they went 
the eleven displayed the most attractive cricket, and it is no secret 
that Loid Hawke attributed the comparative falling off in 1903 and 
1904 to Icss accuracy in holding catches. Fielding he has rightly 
considered to be the talisman of good cricket, and no side, not even 
the Australians, ever showed finer co-operative fielding than Yorkshire 
at its best. 

Since the county began eleven-a-side matches until the present 
summer I find by compiling statistics that Yorkshire has scored 
279,664 runs for the loss of 13,525 wickets, which yields an average 
of 20 runs per wicket, whereas their opponents have only amassed 
252,753 runs for 15,195 wickets, which is an average of 16 runs per 
wicket. 

Altogether nine Yorkshire batsmen have compiled aggregates 
exceeding 11,000 runs, Tunnicliffe, J. T. Brown, and Ulyett making 
more than 16,000 each, the others being Hirst, Denton, Louis Hall, 
Wainwright, Lord Hawke, and Peel. The last-named has captured 
1,554 wickets, Hirst, Rhodes, and Emmett each over 1,200, Wain- 
wright only twenty-seven less, while Haigh and Peate approach four 
figures. Thus far the following Yorkshiremen have represented 
I‘ngland in test matches in this country: the Hon, F. S. Jackson, 
who is to be captain during the present series, Rhodes, Hirst, Ulyett, 
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some leg for an hour at a time 
he can bowl as well as anyone 
in the world, whilst his punitive, 
forceful batting is a delight to watch. This season he has already 
obtained the distinction of playing the highest individual innings (341) 
ever made for his county, and it is characteristic that it was made 
when his side appeared to bein atight place. For ever associated with 
hirn, as Sl aw is to Morley, will be Wilfred Rhodes, pre-eminer,tly 
England’s finest slow bowler since the retirement of Peel. Wonderlul 
has ben the work which this admirable Englishman has perfornid 
with the ball, and perhaps the greatest satisfaction of all was the 
success he obtained in Australia. Not many years ago he himself 
expressed the ambition to be one day chosen for England for the 
sake of his batting, and fine as he decidedly is in that department 
his skill has met with rather grudging appreciation because it has 
been felt that his bowling might lose what his batting gained. Another 
excellent bowler is Haigh, and to-day I know two eminent judges 
who consider that he should never be left out of an England team. 

Just as one great wicketkeeper at a university has often blocked 
the recognition of another so the grand batting of Tyldesley has 
unquestionably kept David Denton out of the England eleven. On 
his merits he is amply qualified for a place; on a soaking wicket 
perhaps he has no equal in England as a bat, and in the country his 
fielding must be seen to be believed. Of the younger recruits it is 
as yet difficult to speak with confidence except in the case of Myers, 
who if the ground helps him at times obtains a genuine swerve, and 
Mr. H. Wilkinson, a batsman who always looks as though set for 
longer scores than he has yet made. Grimshaw, Rothery, W. Wain- 
wright, Rudston, and Ringrose are as yet county players only in 
embryo, Can any praise at this hour be added to what has Leen 
laid at the feet of the Hon. F. S. Jackson? He has attained every 
distinction of the cricket field and merited them all. Each August 
Mr. Ernest Smith reappears, lithe, keen, and cfficient, to play the 
game well and to prevent any suspicion of staleness. Lord Hawke 
is vigilantly building up a fresh team to replace those doomed in due 
course to be bowled out by advancing years, though his matetial 
hardly seems of the highest quality. May it be years yet before he 
himself Jays down the captaincy, but when that event comes it is 
hoped his successor may be that splendid batsman and popular 
spoitsman, Mr. T. L. Taylor. 
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The Atlantic 


Derby—3,000O 


DAEs TALE ER 


Miles for a £1000 Cup. 


(1) ‘‘Ailsa,” the only yawl entered in the race. She was designed by W. Fife of 
Fairlie in 1895, and was very fast as a cutter. She is now owned in New York. 

(8) ‘‘Hildegarde,” one of the fastest American schooners entered. She flies 
the flag of a Philadelphia yacht club. 

(5) ‘‘ Atlantic,” American schooner, which was backed by New York yachts- 
men to win the race. She is sailed by Captain Charles Barr of America Cup 
fame, a native of Gourock, N.B. 


(2) ‘* Endymion,” American’schooner. She holds the sailing record from New 
York to the Needles—13 days 20 hr. 

(4) ‘‘ Thistle,” topsail schooner, owned by Robert E. Tod, a New York banker. 
The only vessel except Lord; Brassey's Sunbeam to be navigated in the race by 
her owner. 

(6) ‘‘ Fleur-de-Lys,”” American schooner, 


race. She is but 87 tons American register. 


The smallest vessel entered for the 
Her skipper is Thomas Bohlin. 


Six of the eleven yachts which are competing for the Kaiser's cup. The race started from Sandy Hook on May 17, and all the yachts should arrive by 


June 1. 
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It is sailed under open rules, and is a race ship for ship; big or little, broad or narrow, deep or shoal, all stand on an equal footing 


THE “TALLER 


olonel Maitland sat at the head of the 
breakfast table slowly opening and 
reading his morning’s post. His wife at the opposite end occa- 
sionally looked up from her plate and several times half-opened her 
mouth to speak, but on second thoughts refrained from doing so. 
Maggie Maitland, the colonel’s only daughter, a charming girl of 
twenty, and young Tom, a mischievous, freckled youth fresh from 
Eton, applied themselves vigorously to their matutinal meal with the 
appetites of sturdy health. 
“Harry, I do wish you would begin your breakfast,” said the 


colonel’s wife at last, ‘‘and leave those horrid letters until 


afterwards.” 

“So sorry, dear. I confess it is a most regrettable habit of mine, 
but there’s a sort of pleasure in reading one’s letters or Zhe Zimes 
and lingering in the lap of—er—er—bacon and egg.” 

“ Which are by now of the consistency of lard and hardly 
calculated to give one an appetite.” 

Colonel Maitland had long since retired from active service, and 
living on a charming country estate devoted himself to breeding and 
running a few racers with a fair amount of success. His banking 
account was not, however, in a remarkably flourishing condition at 
the present time and a good win was very badly needed to put it on 
its legs again. For this purpose Quiver, a bay colt by The Swift 
—Miss Arrow, had been entered in the Derby, 

“Blossom in his letter this morning says that Quiver is going 
on remarkably well in his training and improves daily.” 

“ Delighted to hear it.” 

‘But there’s a difficulty about a jockey. Quiver wants a dickens 
of a lot of riding—he’s such a lumbering horse and requires a 
tremendous amount of balancing and holding together.” 

“T thought Mannon was engaged to ride ?”’ 

“ So he was, but he got pitched off his bicycle on Monday and 
broke his arm.” 

“The irony of fate! Fancy a jockey who never met with an 
accident on a racehorse to come a cropper on a thing of spokes and 
rubber tyres !” interpolated Tom. 

“So whom I’m to get I can’t for the life of me think,” went on 
the colonel. 

“What weight will Quiver carry, father?” queried Maggie, 
speaking for the first time. 

Young Tom burst out laughing and almost choked with merri- 
ment. ‘They all carry the same weight in the Derby, or rather the 
colts carry 9 st. and allow the fillies 5 lb.” 

The colonel was evidently surprised at his daughter’s question. 
“So you’ve caught the racing fever at last, have you, miss,” he 
said laughing, “and are now taking an intelligent interest in the 
sport of kings? Beware!” playfully shaking a warning finger at 
her, “that way lies disaster. However, allow me to inform your 
ladyship that as your brother so intelligently observes, 9 st. is the 
weight to be carried by Quiver.” 

** He can just about do it,” said Maggie absent-mindedly. 

“T had no idea you were such an expert critic of racing 
possibilities,” caustically observed the colonel. 

** She doesn’t mean the horse, father, she means—— 

“Tom, don’t!” Maggie, her face flushing violently the while, 
placed her hand tightly over his laughing mouth. 

“* Peccavi,” murmured her brother as she removed the gag. 

“You might at least let us into the secret,” suggested Mrs. Mait- 
land with a smile ‘I’m quite curious.” 

For answer Maggie only blushed and Tom chuckled mysteriously, 

“| hope you are not backing horses and plunging desperately on 
Quiver as a dernier ressort,” remarked the colonel with mock 
gravity. 

“A chap at Eton got a hundred pounds to two about our horse 
during the winter,” interjected Tom. 

“Then I half hope he’ll lose his money; and please don’t say 
‘our horse.’ It’s disgraceful for youngsters to bet. Don’t you let 
me catch you at it.” 


” 


Won by Strategy—A Tale of the Derby. 
By R. Parke BucKley. 
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“T shan’t, father. You need not be frightened of that.” Tom 
winked knowingly at his sister with the eye furthest from his father, 
for had he not got a half-share in his chum’s bet ? 

Tom’s sister was the possessor of countless of her brother’s 
juvenile secrets, and he, in his turn, had only one. That he had 
nearly divulged at breakfast. 

In the garden afterwards he had his ears soundly slapped for his 
indiscretion. 

“Sorry I nearly blabbed, Mag,” he said as he escaped from his 
castigation, “it slipped out before I thought. Look here, sis, may 
I never get my cricket or rowing blue if I split—honest Injun !” 

“Well, I suppose Ill have to forgive you this time, but you gave 
me a fearful fright, and a piece of bacon nearly went the wrong 
way.” 

“ And I nearly let your secret out.” 

“ But didn’t. You must try and help me in my little plot.” 

‘““ There’s my hand—and—kiss on it!” promptly answered her 
brother. 

It is only natural that Maggie’s secret had to do with a man, 
Not a bad sort of man either as men go nowadays. If anything 
he had somewhat better qualities than the average male. Maggie 
being in love with him of course thought him incomparable. Her 
father, for certain meagre reasons of his own, thought otherwise, and 
had, in fact, in a few well-chosen words forbidden him the houses. 
Captain Stanley, the man, was, so many of his intimates said, a 
jolly good sort. Certain it was he was popular with his brother 
officers and, what is more, his men. His name was well known on 
the turf, for many a winner had he ridden “over the sticks” at the 
Grand Military Steeplechase Meeting at Sandown Park and he was 
a prime favourite with the public. He had piloted a score or two 
winners on the flat, shone in the polo matches at Ranelagh, and did 
not disgrace himself behind a team on the regimental coach. Herein 
lay the colonel’s objection, for during his own military career he had 
attended to duty strictly—with a capital D—and looked down with 
fine scorn on ornamental soldiers. Captain Stanley wanted to marry 
Maggie. The arrangement suited both of them admirably ; it was 
also agreeable to the latter’s mother, and doubly so to Tom, as he 
worshipped the athletic prowess of his potential brother-in-law, who 
had at times—tell it not in Gath—given him more than one profit- 
able tip, accompanied by half-a-sovereign wherewith to back it. 
The colonel, for the reason specified—possibly others—was the only 
dissenting party. He was a most obstinate man; he rather prided 
himself on it, Persuasion was of little use so strategy had to be 
resorted to. It was for this reason that Maggie and her brother 
were plotting. 

“ Confound it,” rapped out the colonel as he hastily strode across 
the lawn with a telegram in his hand. Maggie and Tom were having 
a game at single wicket and gave each other a masonic look. 
Mrs. Maitland was sitting in a deck chair engrossed in the latest 
novel. 

“What’s the matter?” she said, looking up as the colonel 
approached. 

“ Here’s a wire from my trainer: ‘Cannot get suitable jockey for 
love or money. AlJl engaged. Quiver won trial easily this morning. 
Consider certainty with good jockey up.—BLOSsoM.’” 

Had the colonel’s back not been turned to Tom he would have 
seen that young rascal dancing a wild Irish jig the while his sister 
skipped about like a frisky lamb. 

“Tt wants but five days to the race and I’ve no jockey. It’s 
serious, my dear. Do you know it means thousands to me, and 
very badly-wanted thousands, too ?” 

The colonel paced up and down the lawn deeply pondering. 

Tom sidled up to his father, and considering his real feelings 
his face. was remarkably serious and did credit to his histrionic 
talents. 

“T think I know the very best jockey you could engage for 
Quiver, and I’m sure he has not a mount in the race.” 
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HMour—_As Seen by Tom 


The IHlumour of the 


TWO OF HOLLANDS 
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“ Vou do ?” said the colonel with the utmost surprise. 
“Yes, but he’ll want a stiffish fee I’m afraid.” 
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Guessing Stories. Second Series. 


>“ T don’t care for that. Who is it ?” No. IV 
“Shall I wire for him to come and see you?” said Tom, 4 - 
diplomatically ignoring the question. must say my profession is very trying although I have attamed 
“ By all means, and at once.” such a high position. My numerous clients keep me going from 
‘Who the deuce can he mean ?” puzzled the colonel. morning till night, consulting me at all hours of the day and even 
The cricket was immediately abandoned, and Tom mounted his night. In fact, I never have a moment’s rest and am obliged to be 
machine and dashed off to the village post office to despatch the very particular and exact. When | fail to give the public correct 
following message to Captain Stanley :— information and they suffer thereby I am liable to be replaced by a 
“Psychological moment arrived—in a blue funk—now’s your more efficient adviser. The various posts I fill are never sought by 


chance—come immediately.” 

He and his sister spent the A Suppressed Prodigy. 
next three hours in laughing—and 
keeping out of the way of their 
father. 

Colonel Maitland was sitting 
in his study alone brooding over 
his lack of a capable jockey when 
the captain was shown in by 
Tom, who immediately closed the 
door behind him and scooted— 
which was wise. 

The colonel stood bolt upright 
in mute surprise, promptly subdued 
into frigid politeness. 

“To what do I owe the 
honour of this visit ?” he inquired 
sarcastically. 

“Colonel Maitland, I must 
apologise for my intrusion, but I 
will be frank with you. I come 
on a matter of business. I heard 
at the club this afternoon, and— 
er—from another source, that you 
have been disappointed in a 
jockey to ride your horse in the 
Derby. I wish to offer my ser- 
vices——” 

“T see,” the colonel interrupted 
drily as it slowly dawned on him 
that this was Tom’s jockey. 

The door opened and Mrs. 
Maitland entered. If she was in 
the conspiracy she certainly acted 
her part remarkably well. 

“Captain Stanley! Although 
surprised, I’m delighted to see 
you.” 

“ This gentleman has very 
kindly offered to ride Quiver for 
me.” 

“And I’m sure he’d ride him 
very well, Harry.” 

““There’s just a chance, in the 
event of your accepting my ser- 
vices, that you might think my fee 
rather too high as I know you 
place a very high value, and 
rightly so, on your daughter.” 

The colonel turned and looked 
scrutinisingly at the speaker. 
Mrs. Maitland interposed. 

It will make Maggie happy, 
Harry—and me. Besides, what a 
good thing it would be,’ she con- 
tinued with a mischievous smile, 
“to have a good and reliable 
jockey in the stable.” 

Quiver, with Captain Stanley 
up, won the Derby after a most 
exciting race by a neck, scoring 
aremarkably popular victory. So 
I must leave my readers to draw 
their own conclusions. At any 
rate, Master Tom exhibits a hand- 
some gold watch—a present from Tell & Mal! 
Captain Stanley—and his father MACE DAREWSKE 


has a promising two-year-old colt After about 500 performances in some 300 towns of Great Britain the Kilties Band 
S heen . bade good-bye to London at the Alexandra Palace. Young Max Darewski, the 
>Y Qui er which he has christened nine-year-old composer, was forbidden to conduct under the law which forbids 
Strategy. a child under the age of ten performing at a place of amusement 
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myself. My temper varies ac- 
cording to the weather, and I am 
seen to most advantage on bright 
sunny days. 

It is strange my voice does not 
suffer though I have to speak so 
loudly and frequently. The ex- 
pression on my face is watched 
in a very rude way by crowds of 
clients, especially when they are 
anxious and in a hurry. I often 
wonder my hands can keep at 
their work instead of attacking 
them. For the most part I reside 
in cities as it is often impossible 
to do my appointed work in the 
country ; besides, it is easier to get 
advice in time should I have an 


ailment. 
No. V. 


am of a complete nature, I am 
easily affected by changes in 
the weather, and I often become 
quite turbulent without feeling 
any resentment. I change colour 
at times, being green or grey or 
blue, and am often all three at 
once. Some people have even 
said I am white occasionally. I 
am a power to be reckoned with, 
and while I have borne many 
along the road to fortune, others 
have declared that I am the 
source of all their misery. 

Iam not alive, though indeed 
everyone must admit that there 
is plenty of life in me. Some 
people love me and regard me as 
a good friend and a_ pleasant 
companion, whilst others shun 
me and view me with distrust and 
consider me a most treacherous 
foe. I see plenty of ups and 
downs, but I remain for the most 
part among the lower parts of the 
world. I have often assisted in 
the wars of nations, though I am 
cosmopolitan and do not really 
care which side-wins. I assist 
largely in the passage of news 
between distant’ friends, and I can 
claim to be the mainstay of some 
men and animals in all parts of 
the universe. I can keep a secret 
and very often receive such. I 
am ever on the move, though at 
times people have described me 
as motionless. I haveseen a 
great part of the world and have 
been on many shores. My age is 
uncertain. 

[Eight of these stories will be 
published in THE TATLER, and 
the Editor will give a prize of a 
framed drawing by Herbert Rail- 
ton, the well-known and popular 
architectural artist, to the first 
of his readers who sends the 
correct solutions of all the eight 
stories. | 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


IN THE NORTH COUNTREE 


Gravedigger (to doctor’s coachman): Is the doctor busy the noo? 
Coachman: Aye, we’re running oot every day 
Gravedigger (resentfully) : | ha’ena’ dug a hole for him this lang while 
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The Uneventful Life. 


eé was an innocuous little man married to an innocuous little 
wile. They had a harmless home in Putney, and during the 
day he was regularly employed by a City firm which was in no way 
deleterious. He was one of those men to whom nothing ever 
happens. This was unfortunate, for he was by nature talkative 
and liked particularly to talk of what had happened to him. He 
somewhat pined for events. At the time of the South African War 
nothing but the facts that his teeth and eyesight were defective, that 
his chest measurement was nowhere, that he was forty-five, and that 
he could neither ride nor shoot, prevented him from going out and 
doing some remarkable rough-riding business there in the interests 
of his country. His pluck was beyond dispute. 

Having no events worthy of mention he had to do the best with 
those he had, and he did it magnificently. ‘“ My dear,” he said to 
his wife on returning from the City, ‘one of the most extraordinary 
things that a man can well imagine happened to me to-day. I was 
writing a private letter at the office and on the first page I spelled 
the word, ‘receive,’ wrong. ‘That in itself was strange enough. It is 
a word as to the spelling of which I am never in a moment’s doubt. 
The incident annoyed me extremely. I erased the word with my 
penknife and wrote it correctly. Then comes the astonishing thing. 
Believe it or not, on the next page I had to use the same word 
again and made precisely the same misspelling.” 

He leaned back in his chair and surveyed his wife with an air of 
something like triumph to see how she would take it. 

She said that strange things did happen and she did not know 


ALIENS 


Slipsky : | was a Pole on me farder's side 


Miserable Moses: Was yer? | was a load on me mother’s heart 
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By Barry Pain. 


how to explain it. All she could say was that her mother had 
always told her that where there was one there were generally two. 

“Tt might be that,” he admitted. “Or, again, it might be 
something in the nature of what the scientists call a brain-wave.” 

The theory of the brain-wave having received adequate dis- 
cussion and the evening paper, which another man had left in the 
train, having been duly read even unto the advertisements, the little 
man drank his cocoa and went to bed. 

In the winter things went better with him. Every now and then 
there was a fog, and each fog was obliging enough to be the worst 
that he had ever known. There was one occasion when the fog was 
really rather bad and he missed his turning in the City. He treated 
that fog very liberally. He told his wife that she could have no 
conception what the City had been like that day. He did not 
suppose, speaking frankly, that there had ever been anything like 
it since the world began, or ever would be again. It is unnecessary 
to add that he then observed that you positively could not see your 
hand before your face or that this was quite untrue. He lived on 
that fog for some weeks. It provided him with interesting matter 
in the evening. Otherwise the requisite variety of life was wanting. 
His salary was never raised, he was never dismissed. He was never 
asked to assist the police. He never caught the scarlet fever. He 
never missed the Putney ’bus. It was all tame, very tame indeed. 

His wife did not mind the tameness in the least. She admitted 
one day to a friend who was taking tea with her that nothing ever 
seemed to happen to Alfred, and that on the whole she was glad of 
it because then you knew what to expect. 

She had not chosen a good moment 
for the expression of her opinion, for that 
very afternoon something did happen to 
Alfred. He was crossing the street when 
two hansom cabmen shouted “ Hi!” at 
him. He attempted to run in two direc- 
tions at once, was knocked over, and broke 
a small bone in his right leg. This was 
painful. But the public attention that 
he received from the police-directed 
crowd was distinctly gratifying. He had 
somehow the feeling that not every man 
could have done it. They took him to 
the hospital, and there the bone was 
set, and he was told how long, in all 
probability, he would have to remain 
there. The nurse was consolatory. It 
was a nasty accident, but after all—— 

There she broke off, for she observed 
that Alfred was grinning even as it had 
been a cat of Cheshire. 

“Why,” she said, with some tone of 
remonstrance in her voice, ‘‘ you seem 
rather pleased about it than not.” 

“No,” he said, “it wasn’t that. I 
was a good deal shaken by the fall, and 
I suffered horribly at the time. Then 
I’m aman of regular habits, and [ shan’t 
like being away from the office. I sup- 
pose they’ll continue my salary and that 
I shan’t lose my berth, but I can’t even 
be certain about that. Yes, it’s a bad 
business.” 

“Then why were you smiling?” 
asked the nurse, 

‘Oh, it just happened to occur to 
me that, by Jove! this would be some- 
thing to tell the missus about.” 


<4 Ne 

A “Tatler” Chestnut.—A midship- 
man having recently joined one of his 
Majesty’s ships was sent for by the cap- 
tain, who took a great interest in all 
his junior officers. The youth did not 
appear particularly intelligent and the 
captain, who was rather Lrusque, began 
the interview by remarking, ‘“ Fool of the 
family sent to sea, I suppose.” Imagine 
his surprise when the reply was, ‘Oh 
no, sir! that idea has been done away 
with since your time.” 
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The lilumour of the Hour—As Seen by Lewis Baumer. 


She: No, l won’t take another turn, but if you like you may take me somewhere, and we'll sit out and —er—and-—-er—think 
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SOCIETY IN 


The Countess of North- 
brook.—The Countess of North- 
brook, until guite a short while 
ago better known as Viscountess 
Baring, is looked upon as one 
of the handsomest women in 
London society, and this is an 
unusual honour to her beauty 
as she is far from being a well- 
known figure during the London 
season. During the life of the late 
earl she always spent much of her 
lime with him at his country 
home in Hampshire, and there 
shone as the most brilliant 
hostess in the county, arranging 
the shooting parties entirely 
herself and superintending the 
very smallest detail as to the 
comfort of her father-in-law’s 
guests. The earl was devoted 
to her and was never tired of 
showing off her portraits and 
pictures, of which he had no 
fewer than fifty different kinds, 
and always talked of her as 
his “ beautiful daughter-in-law.” 


Before she married Viscount 
Baring, and as Lady Aber- 


cromby, she was. quite unknown 
in London, and one of her first 
appearances in public after her 
second marriage was at a big 
royal evening party at Devon- 
shire House at which the King 
and Queen (as Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales) were present with 
the then Duke of York. 


Some Fine Pictures.--Lady Northbrook 
will not be seen much in London this season 
owing to mourning, but she is back in Port- 
man Square, where she means to rehang 
and reframe many of the wonderful pictures 
which were the pride of the late earl and 
which are considered to be the finest collec- 
tion of old paintings in England. Lady 
Northbrook has some wonderful jewels of her 
own, including a priceless collection of tur- 
quoises which suit her wealth of golden hair 
and bright colouring to perfection. She has 
now come into the family jewels of the North- 
brook family, some .of which have belonged 
to the Barings as far back as Henry VII. 
Her little son, “‘ Bobbie Abercromby ” as he 
is always called, is looked upon as one of the 
loveliest children in society, and his picture 
appeared a few years ago in the - Royal 
Academy. 


Improvements at Windsor.—The King 
and Queen and Royal Family will spend 
the Whitsun holidays and Ascot week at 
Windsor Castle, where they will find many 
improvements. The electric-light installation 
has been greatly extended and many dark 
plices have had a full blaze thrown on them, 
while in many of the large state-rooms the 
system of lights has been doubled indepen- 
dently so that in case of any casualty to one 
system the other would be available. In 
order to meet the increased demand new 
cables have been brought in by way of the 
Slopes and North Terrace. The system of 
lights along the private roads in the Home 


TOWN 


THE COUNTESS OF NORTHBROOK 


Park has also been extended. Some additional 
lifts have been put in at convenient points 
and will add considerably to the amenities 


of the castle. The transference of the Military 
Knights from the jurisdiction of the dean to 
that of the Duke of Argyll, deputy governor, 
has caused the greatest satisfaction to the 
ancient warriors. 


Marriages Made in May.—There are no 
snakes in Ireland and very few marriages 
take place in May. The reason given by the 
fair sex for their objection to be married in- 
May is that “it is unlucky,” but hardly any 
can give a reason for the belief. Some say 
that it is because Mary Queen of Scots was 
married to Lord Darnley in May, and all 
know that that marriage ended in a more 
than usually portentous conjugal ‘blowing-up.” 
But Mary, as it happens, was not married in 
May. Probably the belief can be traced back 
to the Roman calendar. The Romans believed 
that in May the spirits of the dead were more 
than usually rampageous for evil, and that 
therefore it was as well not to enter on im- 
portant religious ceremonies of any kind for 
fear that spiteful ghosts might turn up and 
spoil all. 


A Rejuvenated Embassy.—The Paris 
embassy during the last four or five months has 
been in the hands of the workmen, who have 
completely redecorated it. The work is now 
completed, and Sir Francis and Lady Feodo- 
rovna Bertie will soon enter on residence. 
The fine tapestries with which the. great 
dining-room is panelled were sent to the 
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Gobelins, where they were com- 
pletely restored so dexterously- 
that while they have quite a 
new lease of life no distressing 
newness obtrudes itself. The 
rooms reserved for the King, 
formerly the apartments of the 
Princess Pauline Borghese, are 
entirely decorated and furnished 
in the E:pire style. This is 
highly suitable, for the Princess 
was the sister of Napoleon I.— 
one of those who appear in 7/%e 
Duchess of Dantzic. The em- 
bassy opens on the Rue du Fau- 
bovrg St. Honoré, and there 
are fine gardens at the back. 


Newburgh and its Owner. 
—There is something uncanny 
about Newburgh Priory, where 
Sir George and Lady Julia 
Wombwell have been spending 
the winter. Formerly it belonged 
to the Bellasyse family, one of 
whom married a strong-minded 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell. 
The story goes that after her 
father’s death this lady, antici- 
pating the reaction, substituted 
another body for his and buried 
the latter privately in the thick 
walls of Newburgh. If you go. 
to Newburgh Sir George will 
point out to you in an uninhabited 
part of the big house a great 
mass of masonry which is believed 
to be the real tomb of the Pro- 
tector. Inquisitive people have 
several times tried to persuade Sir George to 
pull down the walls and test the truth of the 
legend, but he says the mystery must remain 
one while he lives, and that so far as he 
is concerned the redoubtable Oliver shall 
sleep in peace. There are several ghosts 
about Newburgh, but they do not seem to 
interfere with those who are still in the flesh. 
At all events, Sir George is in his seventy- 
third year and stiJl going strong, though he 
had such a narrow escape when he rode with 
the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 


Lafayette 


His Family.—Lady Julia Wombwell, after 
more than forty years of married life, is still 
a handsome grandmother. But her life has 
been saddened by the death of both her sons 
in their country’s service—the eldest out in 
Meerut about sixteen years ago and the 
second in South Africa, where he was carried 
off by enteric. Her three daughters—Lady 
Dartrey, Mrs. Henry Hohler, and Mrs. 
Graham Menzies—are a great comfort to 
her, but she and her husband naturally feel 
very much the misfortune which has left 
them without a son to inherit the title. 


And his Heir.—This will eventually go 
to Captain Wombwell, Sir George’s younger 
brother, who was married a few years ago to 
Miss Myrtle Mostyn, a lady many years 
younger than himself. Their wedding, it 
may be remembered, was one of several 
which hid to be postponed in tgor on 
account of the bride’s illness. The captain 
had been so long a bachelor that nobody: 
would believe he was going to be married. 
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Langyjer 
A GREAT LADY—THE MARCHIONESS OF LANSDOWNE 


The Marchioness of Lansdowne is the youngest ot the seven lucky daughters of the rst Duke or Abercorn, who all married so well. 


She is the sister of the Duchess cf 
Buccleuch, of the Marchioness of Blandford, of the Countess of Lichfield, of Lady Winterton, of the late Countess of Mount Edgcumbe, and of the late Countess of 
Durham; her veteran mother, the Dowager Duchess or Abercorn, died only the other day. 


sons (the elder being the Earl of Kerry) and two daughters. 


Lady Lansdowne married in 1869 at the age of nineteen. She has two 
The latter with the Gordon and the Hamilton luck have married well, the elder being the future Duchess of 
Devonshire and the younger the present Marchioness of Waterford 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


A WINNING. SMILE 


First Prize—T. C. Beynon, Cheriton, Newbury 


We pay each week the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THe TarLer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive 
of the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, except those we 
desire to retain for publication, For 
these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on the 
back the name and address of the sender 
and a clear description: of the subject. 
Only oné photograph may be sent at one 
time. The negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly 
commending the following subjects :— 

‘“Sunrise, Aberdeen Harbour,'’ W. 
Findlay, 89, Leslie Terrace, Aberdeen. 

Collecting Stranded Trout,’’ Mrs. 
Mowbray Pillans, Bardown, Ticehurst, 
Sussex. 
“Loch Rannoch at Sunset,’’ M. B. 
Dewar, Schoolhouse, Rugby. 

‘““A Peep in Ecclesbourne Glen,"' F. 
G. Porter, 11, Air Street, W. 

‘““Spring,’’ Miss M. Hayes, The 
Mount, Petersfield, 


SKULI. OF A TIGER 
Third Prize -H. A. Stanley Kelham, 19, Hainthorpe Rcad, West Norwood 


TWO YOUNG RAVENS 
Second Prize—P. E. Jeffcock, 5, The College, Malvern 


‘“Old Thatched Cottages at Canford, 
Dorset,’? W. W. Way, 6, Perrymead 
Street, Fulham. 

“ Mother's Helps,'' J. T. Dyson, go, 
Peel Street, Hull. 

‘A. Bun, Please,’ C. Driver, 87, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

“Last Orders,’’ Miss E. Smith, Carl- 
ton Hall, Worksop. 

‘‘Fisher Lassie,'’ C. Shirres, 15, 
Bonaccord Crescent, Aberdeen. 

“Scene on the Clyde,” F. G. 
Buchanan, 18, Winton Drive, Glasgow. 

‘““Chums,’’ C. Labdon, Stanlake, 
Twyford, Berks. 

“ On the Alert,'’ W. M. Pile, 19, East 
Southernhay, I er. 

“Bold as B ,’" N. Smart, 40, Com- 
pagne Gardens, West Hampstead. 

“Forum,” A. °C. Braithwaite, 5, 
College Grounds, Malvern 

* A Village Street,'' R. W. List, 43, 
Brondesbury Park, N.W. 

“Prickly Pear Cactus,’’ E, R. Crun- 
dall, Woodside, Dover. 

“The Start of the River Season,’ 
Miss Burbach, 22, Tinley Street, Fulham. 

‘© A Contractor's Train,’’ B. T. James, 
Newlands, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

“« Off Nagasaki,’’ Colonel C. E. de la 
Poer Beresford, Depedene, Dibden, near 
Southampton. 

‘“The Order of the Bath,"’ Mrs. 
Baird, Gowanbrae, Broughty Ferry. 

““The Latest News,’’ T. F. Brogden, 
92, North Marine Road, Scarborough. 


THE SOURCE OF THE THAMES, BISLEY, NEAR STROUD, GLOS. 
Fourth Prize--W. H. Withey, St. John’s College, Cambridge 
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LEARNING HIS LESSONS 


Fifth Prize—Miss P. E. Jackson, Jesmond, Fassett Rd., Kingston-on-Thames 
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Some of the Prettiest Girls in the United Kingdom 
As Indicated by Our Pretty Girl Competition. 


MISS GLADYS GRIFFITH MISS DORIS DEAN MISS DOROTHY ALICE PEET 
Heathercroft, Woking 3, Colyton Road, East Dulwich Haslemere, Perry Vale, Forest Hill, S.E. 


MISS SUSAN BEVAN MISS GERTRUDE L. SMITH MISS NEVILL 
Little Danby, Northallerton 3, Highfield Place, Abbey Street, Soho Eridge Castle, Sussex 


MISS EMILY SIMPSON MISS ELSA KELL MISS GWENDOLENE MARY WELLS 
Darlington Sholebroke, Chapeltown Road, Leeds Queen Hotel, Broad Street, Teddington 


MISS T. MILLER DAVIS MISS EVA M. JOHNSON MISS LILY S. THOMSON 
14, St. John Street, Guernsey The Willows, Gorse Road, Blackburn 15, Queensbury Ter., Cummertrees, Dumfriesshire 
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THe WATiee Ir. 


WHO SAYS THAT PLAY-ACTRESSES ARE 


Lafayette 
MISS ANNIE HUGHES (MRS. EDMUND MAURICE) AND HER DAUGHTER 


The child’s name is Majory Nancy Mary and is sixteen months old 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS EVA MOORE (MRS. H. V. ESMOND) AND HER SON, JACK 


Curiously enough Mr. H. V. Esmond's family name is Jack 


mong the many changes that 
have come over the play- 
house none is more marked than 
the interest which the private life 
of players creates, and as a corol- 
lary the domestic side of the stage 
has come in for an unusual amount 
of attention, the newspapers in 
particular devoting much space 
to the weddings of actresses. 
Actresses can marry whom they like 
nowadays—the stage has given 
to the peerage a marchioness 
and two countesses, while the 
collateral branches, so elaborately 
enumerated by the veteran De- 
brett, have contracted many stage 
alliances. Thus Mr. Henry Shep- 
pard Hart Cavendish, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.C.I., grandson of the 2nd 
Baron Waterpark, married on 
April 16, 1902, ‘Isabel Emelie 
(gold medallist, Royal Academy of 
Music), dau. of John Wimburn 
Jay.” Burke, who makes the 
statement as quoted, does not 
condescend to  particularise on 
Miss Jay as the prima donna of 
Daly’s. She has only one little 
girl, Cecilia Claribel. 


(No. 205, 


NOT DOMESTIC? 4 


MR. AND MRS. BOURCHIER “ISS VIOL 
The child was christened (on April 2-, 1902) Prue 


MR. HENRY ARTHUM)\ 


%5 i ber and his wife { 
The son of Mr. Leslie Be Emersovl 
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LITTLE STAGE NURSERY—BABIES THAT MAY BE “STARS.” 


Ellis & talery 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS (MRS. SEYMOUR HICKS) AND HER DAUGHTER 


Betty Ellaline Mary, as the baby is called, was born on January 16, 1905 


Ellis & Waler, 


LT VAN RUGH) AND THEIR DAUGHTER 


ence, Mi. J. M. Barrie is one of her godfathers 


Il other ladies on this page have 
married in “ the ” profession. 
Curiously enough in no case were 
they previously connected with 
the stage. As children have “ be- 
come the fashion” most of our 
married actresses have set up 
nurseries. Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
indeed, had adopted a little girl 
several years before her daughter, 
Betty, was born last January. The 
Bourchiers were also married seve- 
ral years before their daughter, 
Prudence, was born. They have 
a pretty little place near Bushey 
to which they go after the theatre. 
By the same train travel Miss 
Isabel Irving and her husband, 
Mr. Gilbert Porteous, who live at 
King’s Langley. Of actresses who 
have recently married out of the 
stage are Miss Mabel Terry Lewis 
and Miss Lily Hanbury, but like 
many others who have “rested” 
for a time they may return, for 
few players have the resolution of 
Miss Mary Anderson, and every 
MES GHANDSON Ellis & Watery playgoer echoes hopefully the Ellis & Watery 
Vifred pe RPI AEs Pest scree Scots rhyme, “Will ye no come MISS ISABEL JAY (MRS. CAVENDISH) AND HER DAUGHTER 


émar Faber back again ?” The child’s name is Cecilia Claribel Cavendish and was born on June 11, 1903 


THE: LAPLER 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


In Full Swing.—The man in search of 
entertainment had simply a terrific choice last 
week... On Monday he was confronted by 
invitation to witness Sir Henry Irving’s 
revival of 7he Merchant of Venice at Drury 
Lane; Hamlet at the Lyric; the Hon. 
Mrs. Henniker’s play, Zhe 
Courage of Silence, at the 
King’s, Hammersmith; Za 
Boheme, with Caruso and 
Melba, at Covent Garden ; 
and the opening of the new 
Waldorf in Aldwych. 


Covent Garden.—-Of these 
probably the most fashion- 
able function was that of 
Covent Garden, which was 
crammed despite the opening 
of the Waldorf. The King 
was present, as he almost 
invariably tries to be when 
La_ Boheme, his favourite 
opera, is given; and the 
Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught occupied the royal 
box, together with Prince 
Arthur and his sisters and 
Prince Gustav Adolt of 
Sweden. The Season in 
Bow Street —the juxtaposi- 
tion is always curious — is 
unusually brilliant not only 
in regard to Italian opera 
but also with the Wagner. 
Frau Wittich is certainly 
quite the best Isolde I have 
ever heard. She can act, 
which is not uncommon with 
Isoldes; she has a_ fine 
presence, which is rarer; 
and she can sing, which is 
rarer still, I should have 
liked, however, a_ stronger 
Tristan than Herr Burrian. 


The Waldorf.— The projectors of the 
Waldorf have—very wisely, I think—stated 
that the Italian opera season at the new 
house in Aldwych does not compete with 
Covent Garden. I noticed its promoter, 
Mr. Henry Russell, at Covent Garden the 


MR. HUNTLEY WRIGHT’S FATHER 


Who is playing the part of Polonius with Mr. Martin 
Harvey in Hamlet at the Lyric. Mr. Wright has 
three sons and two daughters on tbe stage 


other night, while M. Messager, abandoning 
the delights of Za Bohéme, crossed Bow 
Street for a seat at the opening of the 
Waldorf on the 22nd. There is room for 
a Waldorf and a Covent Garden just as there 
is for the two theatres in Munich, where 


MISS WINIFRED HARE AND MISS TOPSY SINDEN 


In a troubadour song at the Coliseum 


Mozart and Wagner are done respectively. 
Many operas are altogether dwarfed in a big 
theatre. For example, Hansel und Gretel 
is lost in Covent Garden, whereas it becomes 
quite charming at Daly’s or the Lyric. I 
cannot, however, say that the Waldorf 
opened brilliantly. In the first place, the 
wording of the advertisements raised some 
doubt as to the hour of opening; and 
then Calvé could not appear. Nor was 
Il Maestro di Capella—catchy as it is—of 
quite the right character, although it was 
redeemed by the capital comic acting 
of that excellent comedian, Signor Pini-Corsi. 
Pagliacci, which was substifuted in place of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, was not the best I 
have seen, although Signor Ancona, as Tonio, 
is magnificent—far better, I think, than he 
used to be at Covent Garden. Opera is being 
alternated by Duse, who is always a tower 
of strength in herself. 


Sir Henry Irving.—Sir Henry Irving has 
revived Zhe Merchant of Venice with Miss 
Wynne Matthison as Portia. It was the first 
play in which I ever saw him, and conse- 
quently the revival at Drury Lane is of very 
great interest to me. Sir Henry’s Shylock 
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is a remarkable performance which we 
probably shall not see duplicated in our 
time, because repetition has gone to the 
accumulation of a thousand and one touches, 
Miss Wynne Matthison is in the right place 
as Portia. Her colleagues are good. 


Mr. Martin MHarvey’s 
Hamlet. Mr. Martin 
Harvey’s Hamlet is very 
typical of his whole method, 
Mr. WHarvey’s forte is a 
graceful melancholy which 
went to the heart of the 
public when he _ presented 
Sidney Carton. Therefore 
he emphasises the Prince’s 
moodiness, and the feeling 
he raises in our minds is 
that of sorrow for Hamlet. 
If you want to see Hamlet at 
the very poles of interpreta- 
tion go to the Adelphi one 
night and to the Lyric the 
next. Probably the finest of 
all Hamlets would be a com- 
bination of these and other 
interpretations. Mr. Harvey 
is fairly well supported with 
Miss de Silva as Ophelia. 


Mrs. Henniker’s Play.— 
Never has the King’s, Ham- 
mersmith, had such a dis- 
tinguished audience as that 
which went to see Mrs. 
Henniker’s play, Zhe Cou- 
rage of Silence, on the first 
night of its production, A 
correspondent who was pre- 
sent tells me that the play is 
somewhat too mclodramatic. 
The allows himself to 
be branded as a forger to 
save a young cub. In doing 
so he has to inflict punish- 
ment on others, including his sweetheart, and 
though all comes right in the end the story 
does not rouse our sympathy nor gratify one’s 
sense ofa problem. It was capitally acted by 
Mr. Julian Royce, Mr. Lyn Harding, Mr. 
Volpé, and Miss Minnie Terry. - 


Campbell & Gray hero 


MR. VERE SYDNEY SMITH 


Who has written a musical play called The Dandy 
Duke to be produced (for charity) at matinées at the 
Vaudeville on June 1 and 2 


No. 205, May 31, 1905} EAE PALEER 


THE GREAT ITALIAN PLAYER, ELEANORA DUSE 
Who is Appearing at the New Waldorf Theatre. 


Fellowes W olson 


The Waldorf Theatre has opened with a season ot Italian opera (at ‘‘theatre'’ prices), alternated by the appearance of the incomparable Duse 
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Tih WARE rR 


Campbell & Gray 


MISS MARGUERITE GASCOIGNE 


She took five medals and three scholarships for singing 
(soprano) last year 


The Latest Prodigy.—The present season 
has been one of musical prodigies. Another 
has appeared in the small person’ of Miss 
Vivien Chartres, a little nine-year-old English 
girl who for the last two years has been 
studying at Prague under Piofessor Sevcik, 
the famous master to whom Kubelik, Marie 
Hall, and many others owe their successes. 
Professor Sevcik had never taught a child 
pupil before ; he was, in fact, disposed to 
deprecate the cultivation of such early talent, 
but on hearing Vivien play the “ Romance” 
of Svendsen seven months after her first 
lesson he broke his rule. 

Artistic Origin.—Vivien’s father is a 
writer on a London morning paper and her 
mother is a (Italian) poet. Signor Carducci 
is Vivien’s godfather and a great-uncle on the 
maternal side is Paul Lindau, the German 
playwright and critic. Although Vivien has 
travelled. all over Europe and America 
and speaks four languages she has been 
brought up in an atmosphere of healthy Eng- 
lish ideas. She can ride a pony, can swim, 
and next to her violin, dolls, and fox terrier 
she likes fishing better than anything else. 
She made her d@édu¢ in London under Mr. 
Vert’s direction. 


A Scots Pianist.—Mr. James Henry Peter 
who gave a concert at the AZolian Hall on 
Thursday, belongs to the ‘ Kingdom of Fife,” 
having been born at Kirkland House near 
Leven, where his family have lived for several 
generations. From his earliest days he showed 
more than ordinary musical ability so that 
when he reached the proper age he decided 
to turn it to account. He was sent to Stutt- 
gart, where he worked for six years under the 
late Professor Wilhelm Speidel and the cele- 
brated Professor Pruckner, himself a pupil of 


A SCOTS PIANIST 


Mr. James Henry Peter, who gave a concert in the 
fEolian Hall on May 25 


Chopin. tle carried off the diploma on 
leaving. Madame Minnie Hauck engaged 
him for one of her continental concerts, 
where he won golden opinions from the prima 
donna and the audience. Since then he has 
played by “command” before Carmen Sylva, 
Queen of Roumania. He proceeded to 
Bucharest and took part in several court 
functions. When the Crown Princess Marie 
heard of his visit she sent for Mr. Peter and 
gave him valuable introductions, including 
one to the Princess of Wied. 


MDLLE. TOSTA. DE BENICI 


A NINE-YEAR-OLD VIOLINIST 


A Swedish Pianist.—Mdlle. Tosta de 
Benici is far too little heard in London—her 
pianoforte-playing being of the very best and 
entitling her to rank among such artists as 
Madame Carreno and Signor Busoni—and it 
is a matter for congratulation that she has 
now returned to England for the season. A 
Swede by birth, she has studied under the 
best masters in Rome, Paris, and Stockholm, 
and with the perfection of technique thus 
acquired is combined a very rare artistic 
temperament of the highest order. 
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Campbell & Gray 
BEAUMONT 


MISS EVELYN 


Sister of Miss Muriel Beaumont, whom she understudiea 
in The Walls of Jericho at the Garrick 


A Circus Record.—The Italian Circus at 
Hengler’s has achieved what I believe is a 
record in London. It has run a year con- 
tinuously.. This is not astonishing, for it is 
the best circus for children I have ever seen. 
The Volpis came to town a year ago in the 
quietest manner possible. There was no 
preliminary puffing; perhaps they did not 
know the way. At any rate, they were several 
weeks here before | knew of their existence. 
I have never seen such clever animal- 
training—for nearly every “act” is done by 
animals. ‘There are ponies, goats, dogs, and 
monkeys, and all of them seem to take to their 
tricks with real- zest. If you want to feel 
young again I advise you to go to Hengler’s 
if only to hear the crowd of children gurgle 
with delight. 


Mr. Sidney Cole.—Mr. Cole, who is a 
licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music and 
an associate of the Royal College, recently 
returned to this country after spending some 
years in Australia.. He began his career as a 
chorister in St. Andrew’s, Wells Street, where 
he won a prize for the theory of music. He 
studied the organ under the late Scotson 
Clark ; he became a student of the academy 
in 1882, gaining many prizes ; he was deputy 
organist at the parish church of St. Mary’s, 
Lambeth, for a year; he became professor of 
pianoforte, harmony, and composition at the 
London Academy of Music in 1889; but all 
the time he was still studying, and he wrote a 
great many songs and pianoforte solos. He 
became a licentiate of the academy in 1894 
and an associate of the college three years later. 
In 1go1 he got the licentiate of the academy 
for the second time. He went two years ago 
to Melbourne and has since returned home. 


MR. SIDNEY COLE 


Who has returned to England after spending some 
time in Australia 
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John Chilcote’’ as Played at the St. James’s Theatre. 


Ellis & Walery . Ellis & Walery 
MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER AND HIS DOUBLE, MR. THOROLD MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER AND MISS MARION TERRY 
The picture illustrates Chilcote coming to Loder’s rooms in Clement's Inn to This picture is taken from the scene in which the false John Chilcote visits and 
arrange to be allowed to go there when his morphomaniac fits are on him is found out by Lady Astrupp, with whom he (as Loder) had had an affair 


Ellis & Walery 


CHILCOTE RETURNS HOME AFTER ONE OF HIS MORPHINE BOUTS 


In this picture Mr. Alexander represents the real Chilcote returned home after one of his bouts. He is seen with his secretary, and on the extreme right is his wife 
i i ys § 
(Miss Miriam Clements) 
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The Golden Age of France—A Féte at Vincennes. 


CAN Sheed ES ¥) TAGs 


vgn 
Ode Ty 


Ls 


THE ARRIVAL OF LOUIS XIV. AND HIS QUEEN AT VINCENNES 


An unusually successful féte has just taken place at Vincennes. It represented the reception of Louis XIV. by the municipal authorities of the little town. The royal 
cortege was a faithful reproduction of the original as we find it in old pictures of that time. Their Majesties were received at the gateway of the famous donjon of the 
castle by the baillie, his clergy, and officers 


LEAVING THE CASTLE FOR THE DANCE 


After some time spent in the castle the royal party proceeded to the Place de la Republique; where a platform had been erected for dancers to display their talents before 
the King 


THE SCENE IN THE PLACE DE LA REPUBLIQUE 


Here the pseudo-Louis enjoyed watching some of the finest dancers from the theatres of Paris disporting themselves in the minuet, the pavane, the courante, and others 
of the dances in vogue towards the end of the seventeenth century. Thereafter the royal cortége returned to Paris amid the enthusiastic plaudits of the people who had 
enjoyed the novel and entertaining scenes 
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TE pe ATE BT. 


The Great National Festival Takes Place To-day 
What it Costs to Wim the Derby. 


THE WELL-KNOWN DOWNS HOTEL 


At the end of the Derby course. The 
horses pass this when pulling up after the 
race 


What it Costs to Win the 
Derby.—Winning the Derby is a 
luxury only to be safely indulged in 
by, let me say, South African 
multi-millionaires. I feel sure that 
it would surprise many of the 
general public did they know the 
awful amount of money it costs to 
win the blue ribbon. Success in 
this event in the days of long ago 
almost ruined hard-up members of 
the aristocracy for the simple reason 
that their creditors swooped down 
upon them “like wolves on the 
fold.” It takes a long purse to win 
the race. Frequently an abnormal 


sum is given for a horse with a view to winning the Derby, and I can 
well remember two instances during the past five years where sums 


of £10,500 and £21,500 were given 
for Derby candidates prior to the 
race and neither of them even ran. 
Supposing (if purchased and not 
home-bred) that the purchase money 
of the blue-ribbon candidate has 
amounted to the extremely modest 
sum of £2,500, the other items to 
be considered are: training fees, 
£200; entrance fee, £50; racing 
colours, saddlery, horse clothing, 
and travelling expenses, say, £60 ; 
jockey’s fee, £5 5s.; present to 


TOM SHERWOOD'S COTTAGE 


The Derby 


the descriptions of the race. 


candidates race past this famous landmark on the course. It is 
not far from the starting point for the Derby and is invariably mentioned in 
The pictures are by R. Parke Buckley, 


jockey, at least £500 (that is what the King gave his jockeys) ; sundries, 
4150 ; total, £3,465 5s. Thisis putting it moderately. When Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s St. Amant won last year the stakes were worth £6,450, 
but it must be remembered that out of this sum the second receives £400, 
the third £200, and a further £500 has to be deducted if the owner of 
the winner has not nominated the horse himself. 


Lord Rosebery and the Derby.—With the exception of the victory of 
his Majesty’s (then, of course, Prince of Wales) home-bred Persimmon the 
classic downs of Epsom have never before witnessed such a scene of 
genuine enthusiasm as took place when the popular primrose earl carried 
off his first Derby with the aid of the beautifully-moving Ladas. Whata 
perfect picture the horse and rider made, for as the thoroughbred swept 
greyhound-like over the sward was 
he not ridden by that prince of 
horsemen, the Jate John Watts ? 
The following year (it never rains 
but it pours) Sir Visto, following 
the example of Ladas, proved suc- 
cessful, and this was also for many 
reasons an extremely popular vic- 
tory. Should Cicero prove success- 
ful Lord Rosebery will have won 
three Derbys in twelve years— 
Ladas (1894), Sir Visto (1895). 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED TAT- 
TENHAM CORNER 


Rounding this successfully is one of 

the most ticklish feats in the race. 

Once round the horses race straight 
up to the winning post 


AMATO'S GRAVE 


In the grounds of the Durdans, Lord Rose- 

bery's Epsom residence Amato won the 

Derby in 1838 ; that was his first appearance 

on the turf—and his last. Amato was trained 
at Epsom 


Durdans and the Derby. — 
Durdans, Lord Rosebery’s beauti- 
fully-situated ‘“‘home of rest” at 
Epsom, is only a few hundred yards 
from the Derby winning post. Few 
of the tens of thousands who admire 
the historic residence (it looks ex- 
tremely picturesque from the lane) 
on their way to the course are aware 
that they pass within a few yards of 
the grave of a most extraordinary 
Derby winner. In Durdans, not far 
from the wooden palings which skirt the picturesque lane, lies buried 
Amato, ‘the coughing pony ” as he was called. This historic winner of 
the blue ribbon is remarkable owing to the fact that he only ran once 
during his career, and then this “‘ single-speech Hamilton ” won the great 
classic race. The victory was essentially a local success as the horse, 
which belonged to Sir Gilbert Heathcote, then owner of Durdans, was 
trained on Epsom Downs. ‘The “dark” horse won at the long odds of 
33 to I against, and after a deputation had waited upon the owner to 
congratulate him a magnificent display of fireworks took place to celebrate 
the occasion, Appropriately enough this unique Derby winner is buried 
within easy hearing distance of the cheering which annually greets the 
latest Derby hero, and covered by an appropriately-carved slab bearing 
full particulars and surrounded by wrought-iron railings. 


THE STARTING POST FOR THE 
DERBY 


Showing part of the starting gate 
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Notes om the Derby amd its Past MHerces. 


Lord Rosebery and Epsom.—It is not 
remarkable that Epsom bears unmistakable 
traces of past Derbys. There is a Ladas 
hotel named after Lord Rosebery’s Derby 
winner, an Amato inn, and others. The 
latter is next door to Lord Rosebery’s country 
residence and was christ- 
ened after the one-race 
Derby winner. Here is 
to be found the famous 
well which acts as a dumb 
tipster to thousands of the 
people who pass it on 
their way to the course. 
On the protecting wooden 
top every year a tip for 
the Derby is written, and 
hundreds of the sports- 
men who “ have their bit 
on” eagerly look for this 
and blindly follow it what- 
ever it may be. I knew 
a man ten years or so 
ago who, from one cause 
or another, was on the 
verge of financial ruin. 
He drove down to see the 
Derby vowing to have all 
the money he could muster 
on the “tip on the well.” 
It proved to be Sir Hugo, 
which started at the long 
odds of 4o to I against 
and just scrambled home 
from La Fléche. The 
man wor a sum sufficient 
to put him in a sound 
position again and he has 
never backed a_ horse 
since. It will not be 
difficult to foretell the 
tip on the well to-day. 
Without a doubt the 
foreign yoke. will be scorned and the local 
candidate “ gone for” tooth and nail to carry 
the pretty primrose and rose hoops to victory. 


Cicero and his Trainer.—Luck is a most 
potent factor on the turf, and volumes could 


easily be filled with incidents showing where 
it has only been the veriest toss-up whether 
one man or another became the possessor of 
a Derby winner or some other equally famous 
horse. Had the unfortunate Marquis of 


Hastings outbidden Mr. Henry Chaplin when 


AN INN NAMED AFTER A RACEHORSE 


This is the famous Amato Inn attached to Lord Rosebery’s residence, Durdans, at Epsom. 
house was named after the Epsom owned and trained Derby winner. 
world-known historic well upon which a tip for the Derby is always written 


Hermit was being sold as a yearling—and for 
a few hundred guineas he would have become 
the owner of the Newminster colt — how 
differently racing history would be written. 
Hermit’s Derby cost him considerably over 
£100,000 in bets, and he, having bid 


In the foreground is the 


950 guineas for the horse, let it go to Mr. 
Chaplin at the next bid of 50 guineas. Percy 
Peck, the trainer of Cicero, has had a bit of 
luck over the horse. When Lord Rosebery’s 
yearlings were about to be put into training 
two years ago his two trainers, Peck and 
Blackwell, tossed for first 
choice, and the latter won 
He picked a_ chestnut 
colt by Donovan, which 
showed remarkable _pro- 
mise and was_ highly 
thought of by the owner 
and the stud manager. 
Traban, as he was chris- 
tened, however, developed 
a terrible temper and 
eventually had to be shot ; 
and so the two trainers 
picked horse and _ horse 
until the animals were 
almost all chosen. It 
came to Peck’s turn and 
luckily he picked Cicero. 
This horse was not foaled 
until May 7, 1903, so that 
although according to the 
rules of racing he was a 
three-year-old on Janu- 
ary I of this year he wil] 
only be as a matter of 
fact two years and three 
weeks old on Derby Day. 


Epsom’s First Rail- 
way.— The year that 
Amato won the Derby was 
notable for the fact that 
this was the first time 
the public were conveyed 
to Epsom by train. Sucha 
tremendous crowd assem- 
bled that the officials were 
overwhelmed ; the station (Nine Elms) was 
carried by storm and a large body of police 
had to be called in to keep order. By 
twelve o’clock there was not a single available 
carriage. Railways were doomed — so the 
disappointed travellers averred. 


The 


A FAMOUS RACEHORSE GRAVEYARD AT DANEBURY, STOCKBRIDGE 


Danebury was the home of the Day family \for many years. 
Samj Loates and the late John Watts were taught their jockeyship here by Tom Cannon. 
Underneath the plain tombstone the famous mare, Crucifix, is buried. Crucifix won three classic races—the 
There are other well-known horses buried here including Counterpane, which belonged to the King 
Counterpane dropped dead after winning a race at Stockbridge. The pictures are by R. Parke Buckley 


Tom, Mornington, and Kempton—were born. 


winner of the Derby of 1836, lies buried beneath this tree. 
Two Thousand Guineas, the One Thousand Guineas, and the Oaks. 


when Prince of Wales. 
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It was also the home of Tom Cannon, ;the celebrated jockey, and here his three renowned jockey sons— 


Bay Middleton, the historic 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Roberts v. Stevenson.—For the first time 
in his life I think John Roberts showed 
himself a bad general in the opening stages 
of his match with Stevenson. Roberts’s prin- 
cipal assets in the match were supposed to 
be not so much any advantage in point of 
skill as better nerve, a larger experience, and 
superior generalship. For the first half-hour 
of the game he was certainly Steven-on’s 
master. The younger player was obviously 
depressed and anxious while Roberts was as 
cool and collected as if he had been playing 
an exhibition game in the Egyptian Hall. 
Had Roberts continued to play for safety 
Stevenson’s depression would probably have 
increased through worry at not being able to 
get a good opening. By an extraordinary 
error of judgment Roberts, when he had 
gained a valuable advantage of 200 points, 
speculated in a problematical screw shot and 
gave Stevenson the opening he had_ been 
fretting for. The resultant break of 406 
changed the fortunes of the game. It at once 
restored Stevenson’s confidence in himself 
and was more valuable to him than a break 
of 1,000 at a later stage of the match. 


When Doctors Disagree.—It was in- 
teresting to hear on the opening afternoon 
the opinions of the experts, who by the 
courtesy of Burroughes and Watts were 
sitting in judgment at the balk end of the 
table. Nothing succeeds like success, and 
had a verdict been taken immediately after 
Stevenson’s big break I think that 90 per 
cent. of the jury would have declared for the 
invincibility of Stevenson. For me the in- 
teresting question was not whether Stevenson 
is at present a better player than Roberts 
but whether Stevenson to-day is as good as 
Roberts was ten years ago. Mr. Sydenham 
Dixon, among other good judges, has no 
doubt that Stevenson has reached a degree 
of excellence to which John Roberts never 
attained at his very best. I hold quite a 
different opinion, but after all this is an 
academic question which no amount of argu- 
ment can _ settle. 
It must be remem- 
bered, however, 
that while Roberts, 
through lack of any 
serious rival, had 
always to make his 
own running 
Stevenson has an 
excellent pace- 
maker in Dawson 
for the past three 
or four years. No 
one knows — how 
good Roberts was in 
the old days for the 
simple reason that 
he never had occa- 
sion to do his best. 
His match with Ives 
was an_ irrational 
attempt to combine 
two different games, 
and in the matches 
he played with Peall 
and others, giving 
a start of 1,200 in 
2,400, the handicap 
was so big as to 
render the games a 
farce. 


A Drawing Team.— After seeing the 
Australians at the Oval I came to the con- 
clusion that, given fine weather, a large per- 
centage of their matches would be drawn. I 
admit, however, that I changed my mind after 


i] 


pas 


F. S. JACKSON 


England’s captain in the test matches 


spending an afternoon at Lord’s last Friday 
week. Hopkins nevertheless struck me as 
having lowered his arm since he was here three 
years ago, and Noble appears to be bowling 


A JAPANESE BASEBALL TEAM FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The first nation outside the United States to take up the American national game of baseball is Japan, which is it 
now sending to America a full-fledged Japanese baseball team, the first to appear in America, scheduled to play 
the crack team of the Stanford University in California. The young men composing the Japanese baseball team 


are students of Waseda University, Tokio 
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without much zest or life. Indeed, none of 
the Australians seem to take their matches 
against the counties too seriously, and it is 
quite possible that Noble against Surrey and 
Noble against England may prove to be two 
very different men. I had not seen Arm- 
strong since the last test match in 1902, 
and the change was startling between the 
pottering batsman who used his legs more 
than his bat and the masterful cricketer whom 
I saw at the Oval and at Lord’s. What has 
caused Armstrong to change his style I do 
not pretend to know, but there can be no 
question that he is now 50 per cent. a finer 
batsman than he was in 1g02. Nature never 
intended Armstrong for a Quaife. 


A Team of Surprises.—About the only 
thing safe to predict concerning the Australians 
is that the unexpected will happen. In estimat- 
ing in advance the prospects of the team we 
left Laver out of our calculations altogether. 
To the best of my recollection not even P. F. 
Warner suggested that Frank Laver might 
supply the much-needed variety to the Austra- 
lians’ bowling. I hope Mr. Warner will for- 
give me if I am misrepresenting him. I 
always read with immense interest everything 
he writes, but I have not his article on the 
Australian bowlers by me and my memory is 
sometimes defective. I am quite certain, 
however, that none of the critics foretold the 
success of Armstrong. Here and there we 
read that he was a much-improved batsman 
but there was no suggestion that the famous 
quartette might be changed to a quintette by 
the co-option of Armstrong. 


The Force of Prejudice.—In the days of 
Bonner, Massie, McDonnell, and Lyons the 
Australians had a reputation for scoring quickly. 
if not too scientifically. But since 1893 there 
has been no big Australian hitter, and the 
belief nowadays of the man in the street is 
that the Australians are all stonewallers. 
Perhaps a certain famous innings played by 
Noble in one of the test matches six years. 
ago is the origin of 
this belief. Last 
Saturday week I 
was playing bridge 
with a worthy stock- 
broker who is a 
keen follower of 
cricket. I asked 
him if he had seen 
the Australians yet. 
“TI have seen them 
once,” was_ his. 
reply, ‘‘and I don’t 
want to see them 
again. I was at 
Lord’s yesterday 
and I never watched: 
more unenterprising 
cricket. Our fellows 
play cricket; the 
Australians do not.” 
I pointed out to him 
that in that match 
the Australians had 
scored nearly twice 
as fast as “our 
fellows,” but he 
would not hear of 
Statistics have 
no chance against 
prejudice, M.R. R. 


THE TATLER 


Hints on Electric Fittings 


The General Electric Company, Ltd.— 
I have just had an opportunity of visiting the 
commodious showrooms of the General 
Electric Company. The three metalwork 
illustrations on this page are manufactured 
by this firm, whose products are perhaps 
of a more comprehensive nature than those 
of any other similar firm in the country. 
The principal offices are at Queen Victoria 
Street, S.W., and comprise three large build- 
ings of six floors each, filled with an elaborate 
display of every kind of electric fixture and 
glassware so far known to the trade. All the 
designs are produced by the company’s own 
artists, who are at the disposal of clients 
requiring special designs. Such designs are 
carried out entirely free of expense to clients 
under their instructions or in accordance with 
any period and style of architecture. The 
very efficient organisation and equipment of 
the various works enable the company to 
produce all standard articles at the lowest 
competitive prices consistent with unrivalled 
quality. 


— 


ARMOURED STEEL BRACKET 
Designed by the General Electric Company 


In the manufacture of each article special attention has 


been bestowed on perfect insulation, prevention of fire risks, con- 


venience of wir- 
ing and fixing, 
and durability, 
while much 
trouble has been 
taken to estab- 


lish standard 
sizes of acces- 
sories. Among 


many beautiful 
and up-to-date 
articles it may 
be added that 
the General 
Electric Com- 
pany has the 
last word in 
patent chains, 
which effectually 
hide the wire 
cord in the most 
simple manner, 


Wood versus 
Metal. — There 
has been a con- 
stant rivalry 
between wood 
and metal as the 


medium for the use of artistic craftsmen since the earliest days. 


POLISHED BRASS ELECTROLIER (Georgian) 
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for the Home. 


for metal in the world of design. Perhaps 
nothing is more pronouncedly metal than 
all the appliances connected with illumina- 
tion. That no one would think of having 
a wooden stove goes without saying. When 
houses were of wood, and when every 
precaution was taken against the possibility 
of fire, candlesticks were of metal, At the 
advent of gas the metalworker and the 
plumber held sovereign sway ; metal fittings 
were a necessity. But the woodworker has 
come again into his own with the artistic use 
of electricity in the home. Examples of this 
delightful woodwork applied to electric fittings 
are to be found among the General Electric 
Company’s exhibits. 


Fertility of Invention.—At the recenv 
exhibition by Messrs. Henry at their galleries 
at 22, St. James’s Street some exceedingly 
novel ideas in wooden fittings for electric 
lighting were on view. Considerable artistic 
ingenuity is displayed in the designs which 


depart from the twisted scrolls of the cheap metal designs which 


have grown to be so repellent in electric fittings. 


CAST BRASS BRACKET (Adam) 


Designed by the General Electric Company 


The 


iron-bound bucket has given place to the galvanised pail, the finely- 


AN ARTISTIC LANTERN (with glass panels) 


From Messrs, Henry's exhibition 


carved fireplace of 
the days of Ben- 
venuto Cellini or 
of Grinling Gib- 
bons has found a 
poor modern echo 
in the cast-iron fire- 
place and over- 
mantel combined 
which is part of the 
stock in trade of 
every up-to-date 
builders’  iron- 
monger. So strong 
a factor has cheap 
production become 
that it requires 
more than a mo- 
ment’s _ considera- 
tion to arrive at 
the truth as to what 
is more appropriate 
for wood and what 
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The corkscrew 
convolvulus curl 
of the metal- 
worker, so easily 
produced, was 


very pleasing 
when it was 


ie 


fresh, but since 
it had been 
introduced into 
every possible 
design, from the 
poker handle to 
the candlestick, 
it has grown 
somewhat nau- 
seous, so that it 
is somwhat re- 
freshing to light 
upon Messrs. 
Henry’s designs 
in wood for 
pedestal lamps, 
for brackets to 
hold an: electric 
globe, or hang- 
ing reading 
lamps for three 
or four lights, 
hall Jamps, table 


pi 
HE 


ta 


lamps, and every variety of fitting to which electricity can be put 


in domestic use. 
towards simple lines 
and exhibits an ab- 
sence of garishness 
or rococo ornament. 
In the fine examples 
of Messrs. Henry 
this note is most 
predominant. 
Originality of con- 
ception and sound 
construction are the 
striking features of 
their exhibition, 
and ‘those who 
came to scoff re- 
mained to pray” 
is exemplified by 
some of the leading 
architects becoming 
converts to the 
allurements of the 
designer before they 
left. A. H. 


The modern tendency has been in the highest art 


A CORNER {LANTERN (with leaded obscure glass) 


From Messrs. Henry's exhibition 
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Notes on Golf and Golfers. 


International Golf at Prestwick. — The 
annual golf contest between Scotland and 
England took place at Prestwick a week ago 
‘and resulted in a win for the former by six 
matches to three. ‘This is a reproduction of 
the figures at last year’s match over the 
Sandwich course. At 
Muirfield in 1903 Eng- 
land won by five 
matches to four, while 
in the experimental 
fixture which was 
decided by holes at 
Hoylake in 1902 Scot- 
land proved successful 
by 32 holes to 25. 
This, therefore, was 
Scotland’s third victory 
in the four matches so 
far contested, Except 
that in the English 
team Mr. W. H. Fowler 
took the place of Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson, 
who was suffering from 
dumba;o, the — sides 
turned out as selected. 
Taken all round the 
play of the Scottish 
side was of a very high 


order... Each individual 
match was over 36 
holes. Mr. Ball and 


\[r. Maxwell, who have 
met every year in this 
contest, provided a very 
interesting game. The 
Scotsman finished 4 up 
and 3 to play—his third successive victory in 
the international event. Mr. John Graham 
completely outclassed Mr. Fowler and won by 
tr andi1o. Mr. Hilton, who was beaten in 
the third round of the Amateur Champion- 
ship by Mr. Cant, showed something like his 
old form against Mr. James Robb 


OUR FIFTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
‘solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
‘lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
‘guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars ¢wo 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only in 
the event of no competitor solving the thir- 
teen acrostics according to the answers pre- 
arranged by the editor will other solutions be 
considered. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Oxy one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


MR. ROBERT MAXWELL 


DOUBLE 


Fight for £260.—Four professional golf 
tournaments with £100 as first prize have 
been held during recent years, and James 
Braid and J. H. Taylor have between them 
won the lot. On the day that Scotland 
was fighting England for first place at Prest- 


Two well-known golfers who took part in the international match at Prestwick 


wick these two professionals filled first ard 
second places in the Bushey Hall Club’s 72- 
hole stroke competition for £260. Braid 
gained the first award of £100 with 73, 71, 
74, and 76—294, and Taylor the second one 
of £30 with four rounds of 74 each and a 
total of 296. 


4. Answers to Acrostic No. 9 (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, June 12. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 


(Fifteenth Series) 
Dees Ca 


4 


201s Orbis Coe 
Sie Wretle OF Rae, 
qcoNGe Asal tA i: 


ANSWERS TO ACROSTIC CORRESPONDENTS 


A large percentage of solutions gave ‘“Osci”’ for 
light 2, Acrostic 6. It is a moot point with commentators 
and historians whether the “Osci’’ and the ‘ Opici” 
were one and the same tribe. I have alwa zarded 
them as separate peoples, and that there might be no 
misunderstanding described the answer to the ligt 
tribe ‘‘whose menial tasks disgraced their name, 
know of no Latin writer who so characterised the C 

“Roy' put “hare” for ‘hoarse’? in Acrostii 
light 5. This is impossible. 

Iam asked by ‘‘ Bryn” if an account of soluti 
kept. Not only isa full statement kept of e 
sent in, but the answers themselves are prese: 
end of each series. 

In answer to ‘“ Gwynfa,"’ re Acrostic 4, li 
from the question of “ describing a thi eS 
would not do as it in no way bears t 
‘obtuse.’ A dictionary will best explain this 

“Vinna"’ will be credited with correct 
Acrostic 4. 

Correct answers to No, 6 have been received from : 
Ave, Alnwick, Argyle, Arosa, Arho, A.E.H., Ashbury, 
Allgeuri, Bydand, Bulbul, Brutus, Chippie, Cupid, Chiria, 
Castledene, Curly-finger, Chin-chin, Cornwall, Daddy, 
Dumnorix, Dignity, Dun, Dale, Dita, Doune, Egmont, 


answer to 
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MR. H. #H. 


Etiquette on the Green.—To see the way 
that onlookers—often players themselves— 
behave at the tee and even on the greens of 
many well-known courses in the country one 
would think they had never heard of the 
rule that “no player, caddie, or onlooker 
should move or talk 
during a stroke.” This 
is the first of the eight 
rules of etiquette pub- 
lished by authority cf 
the Royal and Ancient 
Club and is one of the 
most important. No 
one who has not tried 
knows how difficult it 
is to keep the eye not 
only on the ball but on 
the place where tke 
ball was. Any sudden 
movement whilst you 
are addressing the ball 
or anyone speaking is 
liable to distract the 
most concentrated at- 
tention and spoil the 
shot. I would appeal 
to the chivalrous in- 
stincts of my golfing 
readers nevcr to do 
anything to put their 
opponents off. 


The First Rubbcr- 
cored Golf Ball.—The 
B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany of Snow Hill, 
E.C., claims that the 
“ Haskell,” of which it is the maker, is the first 
rubber-cored golf ball made in this country. 
It is certainly one of our leading makes, is a 
very fast and sure ball both on the green and 
in the drive, and is used by many of our 
finest players. The “Haskell” is sold at 
£1 4s. per dozen. 


HILTON 


ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Eiya, Elim, Enos, Elms, Eliot, Flosager, Fimus, Fidelia, 
Fog, Freda, Golo, Gottim, Glenmalure, Gasco, Hadith, 
Hati, Heath, Jimble, Jacko, Keys, Kamsin, Ko, Kempsey, 
Kee-wee, Leslie, Lhasa, Lengthington, Macaudax, Marju, 
M.L.H., Marion, Mars, Myrtle, Matt, Marne, Mother- 
bunch, Mudjekeewis, Nibs, Orion, Pongo, Paddy, Pegg, 
Pop, Poop, Poodle, Roma, Rhagatt, Ryde, Square 
Sophia, Sillee, She, Stede. St. Quentin, Tyne, Truth, 
Tina, Tamworth, Victor, Vinna, Witchie, Wear, Wynell, 
Wyst, Wimble, Wah-wah, Workitout, Xit, Yoko, Yelkoa, 
Yalcrab, Yellow, Zulu. 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Fifteenth Series) 


A literary Santa Claus 

r have heard about. 

His weekly hoard of pretty things 
No home should be without. 


Imaction—sometimes sluggishness. 

4. A Ianguage im a land across the sea— 
A land that is a British colony. 

3. A name, a colour, and a tree— 

” Phis little word stands for all three. 

6 “ Men may come and men may go," 
But I, through Time, will ever flow. 
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Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in the Home 


Lonpon. 
y DEAR PRISCILLA,—The craze for a 
new sensation has led me each year to 
threaten to drive myself to Epsom in a donkey 
cart and make mental notes ex vrowte of 
fashions as they are worn in Costerland, and 
as each Derby Day is written down in the 
annals of past events | reproach myself fou 
the moral cowardice and lack of enterprise 
which has kept me a slave to conventionalism 
and the fleshpots of the grand stand. Then 
the ironies which are apt to befall one in the 
shape of weather at this first real summer 
meeting—at which I remember having been 
wetter and colder than on any other occasion 
in my life—necessitate the provision of an 
outfit meet for the worst emergencies of all 
four seasons rolled into one. 

Quite the most comfortable garment I have 
seen of late is a motor coat of cream camel- 
fleece cloth which looks for all the world as if 
its owner had abstracted a real Witney 
blanket from her bed and snipped it up in 
a nioment of desperation. I had never 
imagined until I beheld this how vastly 
becoming a mere blanket could be. And 
having seen it I can almost believe in 
that story of an impecunious beauty who 
on receiving a promiscuous invitation to 
a ball proceeded to evolve a frock out of 
a pair of curtains. Seriously, one of these 
“blinket” motor coats is an enviable 
possession, for being pure wool and porous 
it will prove delightfully cosy and warm on 
a chilly day without being too heavy and 
oppressive on a warm one. 

A real novelty in the sartorial world is 
the new sunproof cloth, which is making 
something of a sensation, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales having ordered 
sundry wrap coats and wraps of it 
for their Indian tour. Its great 
alvantage is, of course, that it 
neither fades nor burns, and is the 
most  comfortabls 
thing for wearing in 
the tropics yet dis- 
covered, In appear- 
ance it resembles a 
shot covert coating, 
and is very smart. 
A tone I like ex- 
ceedingly, though [ 
grant it may sound 
uncom promisingly 
hideous, is just the 
colour of stale 
mustard shot with 
brown. 

A masterpiece in 
cashmere which I am 
yearning to possess at the present time is 
chalk-white and cut ex princesse. It has 
very deep and handsome insertions of heavy 
linen lace in a Cluny design. 

Of the skirt it is sufficient to say that it 
is exceedingly graceful with the lace let in 


lavishly at the bottom, the general effect being 
tolerably plain. The bodice is fashioned 
with a pair of dainty revers just picked out 
with tarnished silver embroidery, small and 
rather stodgy quillings of silver braid adorning 
the edge. Then there was a vest and neck- 


~ 
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COURT GOWN 


In white chiffon, train of carnation-coloured satin (made by Debenham and 
Freebody), worn by Miss Meta Reid 


band of lace softened by a background of 
chiffon, the sleeves being furnished with small 
turned-back cuffs matching the revers in 
style. 

I am immensely taken with the decorative 
possibilities of the lace frock trimmed with 
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black. One I have encountered lately was in 
white darned in outline with black silk. The 
effect was excellent with a touch of pale blue 
in the shape of a waist-belt. Another effective 
method of treating lace is to accentuate a 
portion of the design with solid thread em- 
broidery done by hand, outlining the same 
with black. And I have seen a lace coatee 
with a narrow black satin waistcoat lightened 
with a vandyked application of fine French 
braid with diamonds of pale blue panne 
gleaming through which was an astonishingly 
successful achievement. 

There are those who write down the 
court gown as the epitome of magnificent 
dulness, and so indeed it occasionally may 
be. It has, on the other hand, immense 
possibilities, a fact which is nowhere more 
practically grasped than at Debenham and 
Freebody’s, a house, by the way, where 
taste and intelligence “rule the roost” 
in every department. 

With court gowns, as with all others, 
the elemental fault is usually in attempt- 
ing to crowd more splerdours on to a 
few yards of fabric than it is able to 
carry. ltis the dressmaker who grasps 
the salient fact that grace of outline and 
a certain repose for the eye will make a 
gown more effectually than any multi- 
plication of detail can do, who turns out 
the frocks which stand out from their 
fellows at such functions. 

Referring more particularly to the 
handiwork of the famous Wigmore 
Street house aforesaid, which has a long 
record of successes in this particular line 
against its name, the charmingly dainty 
gown sketched on this page is one of a 
number which they have been making 
for the courts of this week and last. 

It is of white chiffon, the particularly 
graceful skirt being fashioned with a 
long, draped tunic 
falling over a petti- 
coat adorned with 
innumerable little 
frills. A wide 
French lace inser- 
tion is let zig-zag 
fashion into the 
lower portion of the 
tunic, and there are three rows of tiny 
drawn-up tucks describing the same lines. 
at intervals all the way up. The charm- 
ingly simple corsage has a broad heading 
of oval motifs all round the décollelage, 
the whole outlined with lace beading, 
through which an exquisite carnation- 
coloured ribbon is run, little stiff French 
bows separating the motifs. The train is 
made of satin of the same glorious pink, the 
folds of the beautifully supple fabric taking 
on an almost silver sheen when the light falls. 
on them, the whole being lined through with 
chiffon. Emphatically a creation to be proud 
of.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Welledressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


ale he laws of compensation are nowhere more 
clearly evidenced than at Garrould’s, 
Edgware Road, W., where—if one cannot 
afford or one’s circumstances do not warrant 
the costliest of Parisian raiment—one can get 
the most charming and tasteful little gowns 
for all occasions admirably made and finished 
by an expert staff at prices which carry with 
them the pleasing conviction that economy 
and pretty gowns are really compatible if you 
know where to go for them. The dainty, un- 
common little gown on the right of the sketch, 
for example, is an instance of how capitally 
7} suineas, a truly modest sum for a smart 
frock, may be expended at Garrould’s The 
material is spotted silk 
eolienne in a charming 
tone of grey, but mauve 
or other delicate shades 
may be substituted “ an 
you will’ It has har- 
monising touches of 
panne velvet and narrow 
silk braid, the little lace 
vest exercising a soften- 
ing influence near the 
face which renders it 
eminently becoming, and 
the cross-over bodice 
with the peep of panne 
waistcoat is nothing if 
not up to date. The 
centre frock is of soft 
finished black _taffetas, 
a particularly charming 
style, the full skirt folded 
rather than gathered 
into its band and adorned 
at the hem with inter- 
laced flounces, the inter- 
vening spaces relieved 
with cream motifs. The 
corsage is also full and 
furnished with an attrac- 
tive collarette of the silk 
embroidered in two 
shades of green trimmed 
with motifs to match 
the skirt. A pretty little 
vest of gauged tulle is 
let in back and front, 
and this, too, is pro- 
curable for 73 guineas. 
An exceedingly at- 
tractive little tailor-made 
suit is also shown here, 
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the price of it being 
£3 17s. 6d. In various 
shades of cloth, the 


white vest and cuffs and 


from choice do it by post. ‘To either class of 
purchaser the catalogue of fashions, 1905, 
will prove a valuable guide since it is 
thoroughly up to date and contains an un- 
usually large number of excellent illustrations 
enabling one to see at a glance the exact 
thing one wants with cost and general 
particulars conveniently appended. A point 
which no intelligent reader could overlook is 
the wonderful moderation in price compared 
with the style of everything offered, whilst for 
the quality I can personally vouch. 

Any number of frocks, both simple and 
ornate, are included, two or three charming 
models at £3 3s. being specially remarkable. 


braid accessories give it 

quite a distinctive air, 

and the skirt is particu- 

larly well cut and neat. 4} to 5 guineas 
will secure a really smart tailor-made gown 
at Garrould’s, and those to whom the question 
of price weighs rather heavily in the balance 
may assuredly take comfort from the above 
quotations and at the same time may rest 
assured that they will be as well turned out 
as they could desire. 


“ Ne 


It is not until one really goes through their 
catalogue that one adequately gauges the 
raison a’étre of D. H. Evans’s popularity both 
with those who do their shopping in person 
and those who from force of circumstances or 


A TRIO OF SMART GOWNS AT GARROULD'S 


The D. H. Evans speciality costume of French 
faced cloth or canvas in pastel shades relieved 
with white cloth waistcoat and fancy silk 
braid is a marvellous little bargain. Season- 
able summer frocks in muslin, linen, eolienne, 
and voile are shown in great variety at 
prices varied to suit the requirements of 
everyone be their purses at high-water mark 
or depressingly near ebb tide. 

To enumerate the contents would, of 
course, be impossible. The best means of 
judging their value is by sending for the 
catalogue itself and observing for yourself 
how amply the firm is sustaining its reputation 
for chic and inexpensive blouses, costumes, 
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children’s garments of every kind, lace, 
lingerie, tea gowns, linens, smart Parisian 
and untrimmed millinery, exquisite French 
flowers, and feather boas, not forgetting the 
capital men’s outfitting and fancy department. 


SS ne 


Who could sing adequately the praises 
of the glorious summer-time and Scrubb’s 
Cloudy Ammonia? Whilst the latter is with 
us always, and its qualities appeal to us all 
the year round, I really think that in the hot 
weather this capital preparation is literally 
indispensable. : 

To begin with you can neither wash com- 
fortably nor efficiently 
without it. It softens 
even London water, and 
a dash in the bath will 
make another man or 
woman of you no matter 
how tired with house- 
hold cares or pleasure- 
seeking you may be.. A 
little in the water greatly 
lessens the trouble of 
washing the hair besides 
giving one the satisfac- 
tion that one’s. trcsses 
are left perfectly clean 
and glossy and in good 
condition generally. For 
household use, too, 
Scrubb’s Cloudy Am- 
monia is quite invaluable 
seeing that it will cleanse 
woollen garments and 
carpets admirably, rid- 
ding them of stains and 
grease spots, whilst it is 
a great Jabour-saver in 
the laundry. The par- 
lourmaid who does not 
know what an excellent 
coadjutor she will find 
in Scrubb’s when she 
has a_ plate-cleaning 
afternoon before her is 
sincerely to be pitied, 
for silver dipped into a 
bowl of warm water 
impregnated with the 
cloudy ammonia polishes 
as brilliantly and as 
quickly again as. that 
which is handled dry 
with the usual para- 
phernalia of powder and 
brushes. 

It is also excellent in 
the; minor matter of 
insect bites, allaying irri- 
tation after the event 
and acting as a preventive by sponging hands, 
face, and neck with a solution before exposure 
to the winged hosts of gnats. 

In fact, what will Scrubb’s not do? One 
thing more, it will restore shabby black cloth- 
ing—broadcloth and silk and satin skirts— 
which has grown shiny quite surprisingly 
merely by brushing or rubbing the garment 
sharply all over witha solution of Scrubb’s 
and then hanging it in the air to dry. 

All chemists keep it because they are so 
frequently asked for it that it would not pay 
them not to, and those who have not yet 
sampled it will be astonished to find what an 
amount of labour it saves. 


THE  TATLER 


Motor 


Tyre Upkeep.—I propose this week cnat- 
ting mainly about tyres in the hope of giving 
some suggestions which will lead to a reduc- 
tion in this, the most heavy item in the 
upkeep of a motor car. Despite the recent 
very material reductions made in this country 
in the price of tyres through the lapsing of 
two of the Dunlop Company’s patents. the 
tyres bill must of necessity be of prominent 
consideration, more particularly with the 
owners of heavy and fast cars. The landaulet 
body one so frequently sees on petrol cars, 
and which is very justly 
gaining in popularity 
every day, is perforce a 
heavy body, and 
although it may not in 
town make a very appre- 
ciable difference to the 
wear and tear on the 
tyres owing to the better 
running surface of town 
roads generally, directly 
such a car is taken on to 
the average country 
roads—and one meets 
them far afield — the 
extra weight of the body 
over the once general 
means more 
strain on the tyres. In 
a set of tyres the main wear is, of course, on 
those on the driving wheels, the exact pro- 
portion: between the two pairs varying from 
2 to-3 or even 4 to 1 according to the make of 
the car. 


fonneau 


Retreading Covers.—In my experience 
amongst my friends and clients (I hope the 
terms are synonymous) I find that the domi- 
nant cause of a heavy tyre bill is neglect in 
having the’ covers retreaded in good time. If 
this precaution were taken much sooner than 
is generally the case 1 will venture to insist 
that the year’s tyre 
bill would be reduced 
by at least one-third, 
in many cases a half. 
First the tread of a 
tyre begins to show 
considerable wear 
and is visibly getting 
down close- to the 
canvas. Presently a 
line of a few inches 
shows where it has 
cut through on. one 
side, then a’ parallel 
line is worn through 
on the opposite side, 
then across the tread, 
then it becomes a 
few inches of flapping 
rubber, then — the 


hinge end of it goes ——S= 


and you have the 


bare canvas. 


Bare Canvas.—As the cover still holds 
up you go on running till the inches become 
feet, and finally the whole rubber tread is 
worn away and you are running on the can- 
vas. Soon the first, second, and third canvases 
are worn through, roads are muddy and wet, 
moisture is forced into the remaining canvas 
with grit and foreign bodies of all sorts; 
finally, you puncture or—worse—burst. In 
the latter case you find your cover probably 


Sparks—Week by 


beyond repair ; in the former you conclude it 
is time to have it retreaded. This is done. 
You run it for a few hundred miles—possibly 
a thousand—and you find the tread lifting and 
bulging, and with friction from within and 
without soon wearing and giving out, and be- 
fore long you are through to the canvas 
again, and you conclude. that retreading is 
a failure and not worth the trouble and 
expense of the £2 or £3 involved. You 
forget that you have destroyed and altered 
by road contact that part of the tyre which 
was never meant 
for such usage. 
Canvas is used 
in the construct- 


16-20-H.P. FOUR-CYLINDER GLADIATOR (1905) 


ing of covers not only for its flexibility in 
various directions but also because in the pro- 
cess of vulcanisation with its rubber com- 
ponent the interstices of its meshes form a 
clinging hold for the ductile rubber and form 
a supporting amalgamation, reasonably perfect 
in themselves. 


Damaging the Canvases.—You, by your 
running the canvas in contact with the roads 
and over a wet and muddy surface, have 
forced moisture and all sorts of undesirable 
other things into the canvas pores, and so 
when the new tread comes to be 
vulcanised to it such vulcanisation 
or firm working conjunction is in- 
complete owing to 
& the presence of this 


10-14-H.P. FOUR-CYLINDER STAR (I£€05) 


moisture and foreign bodies in the canvas ; 
and so after a short while the tread “ lifts” 
and wears as already indicated. I have 
dwelt at some little length on this point 
because I want to give the reason for the 
failure of some retreadings, and further to 
insist that if you will only take the precaution 
of daily watching your covers, and imme- 
diately you see that the rubber is wearing into 
very close proximity to the canvas do not wait 
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till the canvas actually shows but have it off 
and have it retreaded before any part of the 
canvas has touched the road, I will undertake 
to say the new tread will last you again as 
long as the original one, provided it is re- 
paired by one of the good firms understand- 
ing such work, There are several other 
important matters I wish to refer to in the 
treatment of covers and tubes which I must 
hold over for the present. In the meantime, 
if attention is paid to this essential of timely 
retreading a considerable decrease in the tyre 
bill will, | am confident from personal expe- 
rience, be the result. 


A Well-sprung Car —_ give this week 
two photographs of very different cars in my 
modest “stud” This year’s 16-20-h.p. 
Gladiator is interesting 
apart from its handsome 
and roomy body from 
the admirable way in 
which the car is sprung. 
I have been in or on 
most makes of cars in 
my time, both ancient 
(uot long ago) and 
modern, and without a 
shadow of a doubt the 
new Gladiator is the 
acme of comfortable 
riding. The chassis is a distinct departure 
from former Gladiator lines, more particularly 
as to control, clutch, and ignition (magneto). 
It is in addition one’ of the most silent cars 
on the market, well under control in traffic, 
and is up to forty miles an hour on the level 
with a load. 


A Speedy Runabout.—The other car is 
the new tIo-h.p. four-cylinder Star giving 
about fourteen on the brake—a fast, good 
hill-climbing runabout car, at a moderate 
price (4300) for a four-cylinder car and its 
attendant advantages, which is much speedier 
and more powerful than other cars of that 
order, with fewer cylinders. With two up she 
will also do her forty miles an hour, and is 
an excellent puller on hills. 


Motor Vans.—A reliability trial of which 
much may reasonably be expected is that for 
tradesmen’s light delivery 
vans which is announced 
for the autumn. An enor- 
mous field is open to the 
industry in this direction. 
‘ Simplicity of control and 
of engine and parts and tho- 
rough — standardisa- 
tion should be the 
main essentials in the 
design of the vehicle 
suitable for such 
work, and for such 
a one the demand 
will exceed the supply 
for long to come 
Manufacturers are now better able to turn 
their attention to the consideration of the 
supply of industrial motor vehicles of all 
kinds and great strides are already apparent 
in this direction, as instanced in the com- 
fortable and speedy motor ’buses now in 
evidence all over the kingdom. London will 
shortly have the advantage of an excellent 
supply of coupé cabs by a well-known firm 
whose motor cars now need no advertising. 

R,. DENYS DUNDAS. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Friday, June 9, and Monday, June 26 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, June 13, and Tuesday, June 27 
Pay Days—Thursday, June 15, and Thursday, June 29 
Consols—Thursday, June 1 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money.—Last week’s Bank Return revealed an increasingly 
strong position, the reserve having gone up £914,000 to £27,148,384, 
while the ratio to liabilities improved 2°36 per cent, to 52°15 per cent. 
The market repaid over a million and 
a half to the Bank, while the Public 
Deposits were swollen to the extent of 
£736,046 by Revenue collections. The 
French Exchange having reacted, some 
doubt was expressed at the end of the 
week as to whether the Bank of 
England would after all secure the 
whole of the large amounts of bar gold 
arriving from South Africa and India. 


A Quick Change.—Until Monday 
there was nothing to relieve the dreary 
monotony of the nineteen-days Stock 
Exchange settlement just concluded. 
The disposal of the wreckage of the 
previous account involved a protracted 
liquidation that was swollen by the 
realisations of holders of South African 
shares disheartened by the perversity 
of the market. The most was made of 
the fact that Mrs. Julius Wernher had 
cancelled the invitations for her recep- 
tion last evening owing to the illness 
of her husband, but the latest reports 
indicate that the invalid is on the fair 
road to recovery. The death of Baron 
Alphonse de Rothschild had practically 
no effect on prices either here or in 
Paris, although in anticipation of the 
event there had been some set-back in 
Rio Tinto. Americans fluctuated wildly, 
the renewal of the “blue ruin” advertisements of the egregious 
Thomas Lawson of Boston being turned to account by a party of 
wreckers. The suspension of the Merchants’ Trust and the failures 
of a firm of Cincinnati brokers, members of the New York Exchange, 
and of a small firm of Boston bankers contributed to the depression. 
Monday morning’s papers came out with the news of Togo’s Tra‘algar, 
and hey presto! everything was changed. Japanese Fours weie 
three points up in an hour, and Yankee Rails, under the lead of 
Unions, two or three dollars above parity. An unexpectedly good 
revenue statement for April, showing a decrease of £6,700 in net 
profits as against an expected £25,000 decrease, sent Grand Trunks 
up with a bound, while Consols, not to be out of the fashion, were 
=; higher in the pro- 
verbial brace of shakes. 
I must not forget the 
exceptional movement in 
Costa Rica bonds earlier 
in the account. On the 
news that the New York 
house of Speyer Bros. 
is fixing up a Refunding 
loan, the A’s rose 10 
points to 54 and the B’s 
7% to 47. <A year ago 
the respective prices were 
20 and 17}. 


Chinese Labour on 
the Rand.—A _corre- 
spondent has sent me 
some interesting snap- 
shots of the Chinese 
labourers engaged at the 
Simmer and Jack Mine, 
Johannesburg, one of 
which I reproduce. He 


SIR ALEXANDER HENDERSON, BART., M.P. 


.Chairman of the Great Central Railway 


CHINESE LABOURERS AT THE SIMMER AND 
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tells me that he has been all through their compounds and has seen 
and tasted their food, with the result that he is convinced that they 
are “ happy, well fed, and well cared for.” One of them said to him, 
“It’s all quite good here; we live like mandarins.” Certainly it was 
a merry enough group that faced the camera. 


Flourishing Lyons.—We have had abundance of contrast in the 
balance sheets issued during the past few weeks by the best-known 
catering companies to exemplify the truism that the first essential 
to success lies in able management. In its class there is no com- 
pany directed with greater skill and energy than J. Lyons and Co., 
Ltd., and the proof of this is seen in the steady progress of its 
annual profits. The accounts which the shareholders will be dis- 
cussing at the Trocadero on Tuesday next show a gain of nearly 
£49,000 in gross frofits at £542,999, 
while the net profit is about £20,000 
better at £176,010. During the past 
twelve months the capital account has 
been considerably increased, but the 
directors are able to maintain the 
dividend on the Ordinary shares at the 
30 per cent. level to which it was 
raised three years ago. They have 
written off £36,722 for depreciation as 
against £29,554 for 1904, and carry 
forward £35,685 as against £32,436 
brought into the account. The Popular 
Café in Piccadilly, the report tells us, 
has fully justified the directors’ anticipa- 
tions, while a draft lease is in course of 
preparation for the company’s tenancy 
of the Freemasons’ Tavern. 


Lemco. — Another undertaking 
which defies competition and maintains 
its dividend at high-water mark is 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
Ltd. ‘The annual meeting will not be 
held for another fortnight, but the 
shareholders are already in possession 
of the accounts, which show that the 
sales for the past fiscal year advanced 
from £411,000 to £454,800, The net 
profit is £9,300 higher at £201,800, 
and the dividend of 25 per cent. for the 
year repeats the satisfactory record of 
1903, although an additional £6,254 is required for dividend on new 
preference capital. Liebig’s has just completed its fortieth year, and 
although owing to the splitting of shares and other rearrangements 
of capital it is not possible to set out reliable comparisons in regard 
to market prices, there is no risk in saying that its. financial] position 
was never so sound as at the present time. 

The Stock Exchange Benevolent Fund.—The Stock Exchange 
authorities are constitutionally chary about giving information to the 
outside public on matters concerning their own body. On most of 
the American and Continental exchanges facilities are afforded to 
journalists for keeping the outer world aware of what is going on 
within the charmed circle, but in London publicity appears to be the 
one ‘thing that the old- 
fashioned members 
strive to avoid. I re- 
member on one occasion 
asking a prominent 
committeeman whether 
the time would ever 
come that approved 
pressmen should be 
given the entrée of the 
House as is done in 
other countries, and his 
reply was, “ Never, so 
long as I am alive to 
prevent it.” But one 
of the secrets which the 
Stock Exchange has 
been unable to suppress 
is the extremely flourish- 


Eliott & Fry 


ing condition of its 
Benevolent Fund, the 
Io4th anniversary of 


which was celebrated at 


JACK MINE the annual dinner at the 


THE, SRATIEE Fe. 


Hotel Métropole on Thursday evening. A quaint manifesto issued 
by its founders at the establishment of the fund in 1801 ascribed to 
it the purpose or “‘affording relief by annuity or donation to dis- 
tressed members and their families, provided that such members 
shall have conducted themselves in an upright and honest manner ; 
and it being intended as a stimulus to worthy conduct, no person 
acting otherwise than uprightly and honestly can be permitted to 
derive any benefit from this fund himself or transmit any allowable 
claim upon it to his family.” The chair at the recent banquet was 
filled by Sir Alexander Henderson, M.P., who in a brief review of 
the history of the fund stated that the first dinner took place in 
1844, when £1,465 was collected. Twelve years ago the annual 
collection brought in £7,365 ; in 1895, the year of the Kaffir boom, 
the total went with a bound to £17,082, and this was not exceeded 
until 1901, when the record collection of £22,028 was made. The 
dull times through which the City passed while the country was 
recovering from the effects of the Boer War were responsible for 
reduced collections until the present year, when the total came out 
at £20,032, the second highest in the history of the fund. The 
amount distributed in annuities during the past year was about 
£26,000. There is naturally a keen competition among the ten 
stewards of the year as to whose list shall come out at the top, and 
on the present occasion the palm was awarded to Mr, Charles L. 
Harris, who weighed in with the fine bag of £2,650. 

Sir Alexander Henderson, Bart., 
whose portrait is reproduced overleaf, 
has been a member of the Stock Ex- 
change since 1872. He is senior partner 
in the brokers’ firm of Greenwood and 
Co. of 28, Austin Friars, E.C., and for 
the last seven years has sat in the House 
of Commons as Liberal Unionist member 
for West Staffordshire, having won the 
seat at a by-election on the death of 
Mr. Hamar Bass. It was said of him at 
that time that he had only once overrated 
his powers, and that was when he under- 
took to set the affairs of the Great 
Central Railway in order. Just six years 
ago he succeeded to the chairmanship of 
that company on the retirement of the 
late Earl of Wharncliffe, and anyone 
who has followed the fortunes of the 
road under his administration and has 
noted the steady recovery in its finances 
must admit that results have vindicated 
his ambition. The authorities are now 
agreed that there is not a more able 
railway president in the country. 


Prosperous Nitrate Companies. — 
The shareholders in the various nitrate- 
producing companies, as well as in the 
Nitrate Railways Company, Ltd., should’ 
be on good terms with themselves at the 
many evidences lately forthcoming of the 
prosperity of the industry. Not only 
have dividends shown a marked im- 
provement but there are reliable indica- 
tions that earnings are still on the -ncrease. The Egyptian 
Government is taking active steps for the development of agri- 
culture in the Land of, the Nile and is encouraging the use of 
nitrate, with. the result that a fresh field of enterprise has been 
opened up. Another increasingly important market is found in the 
United States, while the European demand continues to grow. 
Quite recently the Nitrate Combination, which restricts the output 
of the various companies to agreed proportions, has increased its 
maximum of exports. from Chili by three million quintals for the year 
ending March 31, 1906... The present combine comes to an end at 
that date, but negotiations are in progress for its renewal on the old 
terms. The existing arrangement was entered upon in November, 
1900, when the number of oficinas placed under control was seventy- 
eight. The present number is 107, and nearly a score more are in 
course of construction. A nitrate property is very much like a gold 
mine in that it is doomed to exhaustion as its wealth is extracted, 
A shareholder at the San Jorge meeting on Friday elicited from 
Sir Robert Harvey, the chairman, the explanation that the recent 
improvement in the market value of nitrate shares was restricted to 
those companies which have secured fresh grounds. In the case of 
properties like those of the London and Liverpool Nitrate com- 
panies, which are in process of exhaustion, the directors have 


AN AUTHORITY ON NITRATE 
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pursued the very proper course of making large repayments of capital 
out of the accumulated funds. The capital of the London Nitrate 
Company was originally in £10 shares, which were divided into two 
shares of £5 each in 1889. In January, 1903, 25s. per share was 
returned, and it is now proposed to make a further return of 25s., 
which will reduce the shares to £2 Ios. fully-paid. 

The nitrate industry in this country may be said to have been 
discovered by the late Colonel North, who formed the Liverpool 
and Primitiva companies in 1883, and undertook the reorganisation 
of the Nitrate Railways, the stock of which went to a premium of 200 
per cent. in the boom of twenty years ago which made “ The Jolly 
Colonel” for the time a millionaire. There is never a boom with- 
out its slump, and when Colonel North died in May, 1896, the 
market for the various shares with which he had been identified was 
at a very low ebb. The place which had been his was filled by his 
friend and partner, then Mr. Robert Harvey, who thirty years ago 
was engineer-in-chief and inspector-general of the nitrate fields in 
Tarapaca for the Peruvian and Chilian governments. The mantle 
could not have fallen on better shoulders. At the present time 
Sir Robert Harvey—for he was knighted in 1901—is chairman of 
five of the leading nitrate-producing companies as well as of the 
Nitrate Railways Company, the Arauco Company, and the Tarapaca 
Waterworks. He also sits on the boards of the Bank of Tarapaca 
and Argentina and of North’s Navigation Collieries. He has been 
high sheriff of Devonshire as well as 
of Cornwall, and his speech bewrayeth 
him a native of the West Country. He 
prefers to read his speeches. 


Ashanti Goldfields.—The enthusiasts 
who used to talk about the concession of 
the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation as a 
second Witwatersrand have had a sad 
awakening. For seven years the direc- 
tors were content to accept the zpse dixit 
of their own engineer as to the value of 
the gold discoveries, and that imaginative 
individual appears to have lost all sense 
of proportion in the weaving of his yarns. 
At last an independent expert has been 
allowed to set foot upon the property, 
and his report has given the coup de 
grace to a market already demoralised 
by a succession of mining results that 
carried :their own story of disillusion- 
ment.. Four years ago the £1 shares 
of the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation . 
touched the sensational price of £33. 
Further capital had to be raised, anda 
pool was formed to take up a block of 
20,000 shares at £25 apiece. In those 
days the bulls were hardly civil to any- 
one who ventured to doubt that the 
shares were on their way to £50, for the 
common belief was, thanks to the enthu- 
siasts, that ore running ten ounces to the 
ton was nearly as plentiful as nuts in 
Kent. The Stock Exchange market for 
several years received constant support 
from a wealthy group dominated by Sir John Blundell Maple and 
Mr. Frederick Gordon, whose successive deaths in November, 
1903, and March, 1904, left the professional dealers masters of the 
situation. 

In February, 1904, the £1 shares were divided into five of 4s. 
each, and from that point onwards—the returns from the mines 
having utterly falsified predictions—the market has steadily dwindled 
until at the making-up for the current settlement on Friday last the 
price was no better than 7s. 6d. The full report of Mr. W. R. 
Feldtmann, the independent expert sent out by the directors to 
examine the property, has yet to be received, but in a preliminary 
statement from him which was read by Lord Duncannop. to the 
shareholders at a special meeting last week the ice was broken by 
the announcement that the ore in sight at the five mines in opera- 
tion is not sufficient to keep the mill going for more than nine 
months. Mr. Feldtmann’s recommendation is that a portion of the 
battery shall be shut down at once and crushing restricted to 
3,000 tons a month, and that in the meantime development work 
shall be so pushed ahead as to enable the ore reserves to get ahead 
of the stamps. The serious point in the situation is that before this 
development work can be undertaken the company must raise fresh 
capital, Hine tlle lacryme. REGINALD GEARD. 


